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YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 


The elegance of Convair’s 880 and 600 Jet-Liners will set standards 
for luxury travel in the new jet age. Foremost in designing for jet-travel 
comforts, Convair Human Engineering experts have assisted in creating 
new concepts in color, lighting, and interior appointments. Every 
modern convenience, comfort, and luxury will be yours in Convair 


| 
Jet-Liners—truly elegance that is years ahead for years to come 


CONVAIR 
oor GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


A Divis 


REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 





First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), 









...-in a suit by Society Brand. This { 
tropical-weight, for example, is unrivaled for 
sailing through summer with breezy elegance. 
The fabric is a luxurious mixture of Dacron 
and worsted that has a positive genius 
for stubbornly holding a press while keeping you 
gratifyingly cool. The tailoring is impeccably 
Society Brand and unmistakably superb down 
to the last handstitch. Make a choice soon! For | 


store names, write Society Brand, Chicago. 


SocitETyY BRAND CLOTHES 
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Hillmanship g Sives up to 
35 mpg \ig/even if you 


8 nu y ...and much more yrecision-built engine that cruises 
” ap at 75 _ rubber —_ Head anc 2 “eats re 5. All 
QO t : j ( ee 1 over craftsmanship that makes Hillman the best-look 
iN ing economy car around today. See it at your dealer's. 
ROGTES Pree se sapere SINGER+-HUMBER i f ‘ L L Mi A N | 


Rootes M , 505 Park Avenue, N.Y. + 9830 W. Pico Blvd., L.A., Calif. - Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 











THE COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB OFFERS 


—— ANY SIX 


OF THESE THIRTY-TWO SUPERB 


STEREOPHONIC RECORDS 


FOR 


ONLY 


S 


if you join the Club now — and agree to purchase only 5 selections during the coming 12 months 


GRAND CANYON 
BY 3 


DORIS DAY B 


HOORAY FOR 
HoLtYwooo @ 


1. Night and Day, 
plus 11 more hits. 


MARCHE SLAV 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN 
NIGHT ON 
BALD MOUNTAIN 


MITROPOULOS 
MEW YORK PRELWARMONEC 





7. Three brilliant 
hi-fi showpleces 









13. Don’t Blame 
Me, Lucky Day, etc 


NORMAN LUBOFF 
CHOIR Go 


THE LAMP Is LOW 
STRANGE MUSIC 
MY REVERIE 


9 more 


19. Lamp is Low, 
Our Love, 10 more 


waa 
Pages 

aa! 

ENTREMONT, pane 

Rent Dy 

ve 


5. Two very ‘pop- 
ular piano works 





PMLADELPMIA ORC. ORMANDY 


2. A beloved 
American classic 








JOHNNY MATHIS 














MAHALIA JACKSON 
AT THE 1958 
NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 


_. 
3. Didn't it Rain, 
God Is Real, etc 








8. What'll | Do, 
Warm, 10 more 


A wonderful way to acquire 


9. Always, Please, 3 : 
a fine stereophonic record 


Speak Low, 9 more 











BEETHOVEN 


i. EROICA 
~ SYMPHONY 


¥* 
> 
BRUNO WALTER | 


. Anheroic work, 
superbly performed 


RAY CONNIFF ant orchestra 


''S MARVELOUS 














10. Be My Love, 
WhereorWhen, etc 














SING 
ALONG 


MITCH 
MITCH MILLER AND THE GANG 


5. 16 favorites 
Sweet Violets, etc 


BERLIOZ 


SYMPHONIC. FA 


11. Berlioz’ most 
popular work 











REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
MY FAIR LADY 





6. Newly recorded 
for stereo sound 





12. Let's Dance, 
Jubilee, 7 more 


= i i = SS a 
venkat library — at a saving of 40%. eas Sauna Si aon 
ROWER DRUM Sotve If you now own a stereophonic For ronebtuoues Coceastaa 
pt, phonograph, or plan to purchase : Scamiuamisiinamemmn! 
AND) feoceRs one in the near future — here is TCHAIKOVSKY 


ALL 

wow ROMEO AND JULIET * 
THAT JAZZ vanes at once, SIX brand-new stereo LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
MAnTe Pace COHEN ae records for the usual list price NEW TORK PHILHARMONIC 





14, Lady in Red, 
Small Fry, 10 more 


THE FOUR LADS 


BREEZIN’ ALONG 


O07 ELLIS and bes archers 


20. Come to Me, 







Long Ago, 10 more 


LES and LARRY 


ELGART 


a 


26. Willie Boy, 
Twinkle, 10 more 








mes Ot 


@ unique opportunity to obtain, 


of one record alone! 


We make this unusual offer to 
demonstrate the money-saving ad- 
vantages you will regularly enjoy 
as a member of the Columbia & 
Record Club. 


Read below how the Club op- 
erates ... then mail the coupon, 
without money, to receive the 
six stereo records of your choice 
— all six for only $5.98. 


15. Broadway's 
newest smash hit 
ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSOOMS 142 


HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODIES | 42 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH 


21. Four dashing, 
fiery rhapsodies 


PERCY FAITH so nr exces 





MENDELSSOHN 


ITALIAN SYMPHONY 


HAYON 


LONDON SYMPHONY 


SYMPHONY NO. I 


Bernstein J 53? 
‘iw rom ead 


Prt mui A) 
, 


29. High-spirited, 
gay symphonies 





27. Granada, La 
Paloma, 11 more 


28. Brahms’ most, 
beloved symphony 








PEDALS AND 
FIDELITY 


22. Organist Cole 
plays 11 hit tunes 
Tchaikovsky 
PATHETIQUE” 
» SYMPHONY 


4 Mitropoutos, 
New York 
Philharmonic 


30. A ‘‘must"’ for 
any record library 








GAUBLES. BANGLES aw BEADS 


17. Rain, Bidin’ 
My Time, 10 more 


THE LORD 
Uis MY 
SHEPHERD 


MORMON 
TABERNACLE 
CHO 
© Sait LaKk corr 


sings 13 hymns 


31. Solitude, Au- 
tumn Leaves, etc 


23. Famous choir 









INDIGOS . 
a 





18. Two electrify- 
ing tone poems 


L ENING IN 


DEPTH 





24. 
and pop selections 


16 classical 


SCHUBERT 





“welaT” ( mAsO8 SYmPHONT 
THE CLEVELAND 
GEORGE S7E 













32." 


marvel’ 


itisa 
Atlantic 









HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: 






SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 6 records for $5.98 




























*% You enroll in either one of the months and you may discontinue 
Club’s two Stereo Divisions: Classical | membership any time thereafter era RECORD CLUB, Dept. 259-2 | CIRCLE 6 
= t it ti 
OR es f —- one best suits * After purchasing only five records Tr Dag sa t spe NUMBERS: 
YOR SSC! Lae you receive a 12° Columbia or Epic ibaiedishcrrice is yee 5 ie — j 1 7 
* Each month the Club’s staff of | stereo Bonus record of your choice Rewlee © Gani, ts raoeree ree tie tee Wine cates. 
musical experts selects outstanding free for every two additional selec- Enroll me in the following Stereo Division of the Club | : 18 
recordings that deserve a place in your tions you buy (check one box only) 3 19 
new stereophonic record library. These * The records you want are mailed Stereo Classical () Stereo Popular 4 20 
ooo = trees in as Club and billed to you at the regular list I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 75 to 5 21 
ne, wi rec c © be offered during th ming 12 months, at list price 
Lanai e, which you receive free each = price of $5.98, plus a small mailing plus small mailing charge. Por every two addi¢ lection 
charge I accept I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic stereo 6 22 
‘ jonus record of my choice FREE 
* Ly co Rage bee ge ge Rid * Here, indeed, is the most conven- 7 
your Division, take any of the other ent method ever devised to build, 8 





Name... ° e « vs 
(Please Print) | 


Address 


records offered, or take NO record in 
any particular month 


* Your only obligation as a member 
is to purchase five selections from the 
more than 75 Columbia and Epic stereo 


systematically and with expert guid- 
ance, a well-balanced stereophonic 
record library of the music you enjoy 
most — at truly substantial savings! So 
mail the coupon today to receive your 










City ZONE... .Stete 







FOR CANADIAN MEMBERSHIP 12 
records to be offered in the coming 12 SIX stereophonic records for only $5.98 address 11-19 Soho Street, Toronto 2B an 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 13 29 
lished Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept 14 30 





subscriptions, fill in below 









Dealer's Name 








COLUMBIA ) RECORD CLUB Terre Haute, tnd. 


"Columbia," @, “Epic,” QP Marcas Keg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1950 


Dealer's Address... 2. ccc cccrccccccccccccccccccccncsns cance 
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The Company that stands by you’ 


Nightmare crack-up: 


A Liberty Mutual policyholder writes: 
“During my recent vacation... I had the 
misfortune to be involved in an automo- 
bile accident. 

“Whereas no one enjoys being involved 
in an accident of any kind, your company 
settled my claim to my complete satisfac- 
tion with a maximum of speed and effici 
ency and a minimum of trouble to me. 

“When [ purchased my policy, I was 


very skeptical of all insurance companies 


in general. Since this accident, I have 
nothing but praise for your company... 
I will be able to recommend it to my 
friends with confidence.” 

Liberty believes in fair, fast settlement 
of claims. As a mutual company, we have 
saved money for our policyholders every 
year.* Switch to Liberty when your policy 
expires. Call our nearest office and tell us 
the expiration date. Ask about our casy 


payment plans, too. 


*Not applicable to assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages. 


Types of insurance, Automobile, Homeowners’, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 


8 LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
4 





But Liberty takes quick action 
to get policyholder’s car repaired 


You can insure 
your home with 
Liberty Mutual, too 


In addition to car insurance, 
Liberty offers both fire insurance 
and special homeowners’ package 
policies. With a Liberty home- 
owners’ package you get fire pro- 
tection plus many other coverages. 


One of our homeowners’ policies, 
for example, gives you protection 
against 17 different dangers in 
and around your home. 
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“Now you can junk all those 
old-fashioned things” 


; A marvel of convenience, this Shaw-Walker 
‘OT AT “Clutter-Proof’’ Desk entirely eliminates desk 
eee Alt top clutter and desk drawer hodgepodge. 


More drawers, more top space, more in-built 


09 @; ig oF 7 ey iy a working conveniences than you have ever seen. 
CAS LC] Wo] iy ay, Even the letter trays, telephone and wastebasket are 
wv in the drawers. 
9 ‘ j ° es Your desk top becomes real working space, en- 
0et Te BO J / “us WAV irely free of clutter. Your usable drawer space is 
oO ied 444 se a is < i just about double. Instead of clutter and hodge- 
podge you have order. Instead of fumbling and 
searching, everything is perfectly organized to 
make your day’s work easier. 


_ 


“Clutter-Proof"' Desk organizes 

See this remarkable Shaw-Walker space- and 
time-saver at one of our 17 branches or 470 
dealers. Or write for brochure, ‘‘Clutter-Proof.”’ 


work and clears desk top 





wd Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 64, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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LETTERS 





Range in the Home 


Sir: 

Haven't seen a western yet that was as 
much fun as your March 30 article. I move 
we all get back to reading. 

KATHRYN BLOOMFIELD 
Altoona, Pa. 


Sir: 

We would be most happy to see the last 
roundup of about nine-tenths of your swag- 
gering B.Gs and G.G.s alike with a sub- 
sequent mass-dumping in the nearest bottom- 
less horse trough, 

Eunice Epwarps 
Franklin, Tenn. 


Sir: 

With measurements such as James Arness’ 
(48-36-36) and Dale Robertson’s (42-34-34), 
it’s obvious that the great western heroes 
walk the way they do not because of pro- 
longed horse-straddling but because they are 
trying to hold up their pants, 

Mrs. Ler S, Cooper 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

You missed the bull’s-eye by not including 
details on the tops of all the “Galahads,” 
the most able, the finest voice, the most 
thoughtful star of them all—Robert Horton 
of Wagon Train, 

Mary ELLen RIPLEY 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


@ Horton’s “details”: 
Ep. 


42-31'4-40.— 


Sir: 
You missed Gunsmoke’s 
Dennis Weaver, 


Chester, Actor 


Datsy JOHNSON 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Sir: 
..» Robert Culp in Trackdown .. . 
W. N. KueNEMAN 
Grinnell, lowa 


Sir: 
... Ernie Fleming in Rawhide . . . 
Louts H. BAUER 
Berkeley, Calif. 


@ See cuts—Eb. 





Sir: 

The debunking of Western badmen in your 
March 30 issue included too many errors to 
be ignored. If Wild Bill Hickok was a member 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, 
$7.00. Europe, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto 
Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and 
Japan, 1 year, $10.00. All other countries, 
1 year, $12.50, 


Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mgr. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 





Time SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Time) 
and new address (with zone number if any)— 
allow three weeks for change-over. 








WEAVER 


CuLp FLEMING 


of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West troupe in the 
year 1890, he was there in spirit only. 
Wild Bill was killed on the afternoon of 
Aug. 2, 1876 in the Number Ten Saloon in 
Deadwood, Dakota Territory, by Nonentity 
Jack McCali. The cards Bill was holding fell 
to the floor face up—aces and eights, known 
ever after as the “dead man’s hand.” 

L. E. Lerpotp 

Principal 

Nokomis Junior High School 
Minneapolis 


Wild Bill toured with Buffalo Bill’s 
troupe in the flesh in 1872-73.—Ep. 


Sir: 

Hugh O'Brian, who plays Wyatt Earp, 
only wears one Buntline Special and some 
kind of Colt sidearm. Please look into this 
matter. 

Rosert L. BINGHAM 
Age 11 
Lansdowne, Pa 


G Hugh O’Brian’s other revolver is a 
standard Colt .45 Peacemaker.—Eb. 


Summit Time 
Sir: 

The Eisenhower-Macmillan agreement to 
accept Polish and Czechoslovakian observers 
at the May foreign ministers’ conference 








Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Time Inc. also publishes Lirn, Fortunn, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen: Executive Vice President 
for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, 
Clay Buckhout, Arnold W, Carlson, Allen Grover, 
Andrew Heiskell, C. D, Jackson, J. Edward King, 
James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., P. I. 
Prentice, Weston C, Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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should indeed “look fine” to Nikita Khru- 
shchev. Every additional conference at which 
the dummy governments of Russia’s colonies 
are given recognition adds to their popu- 
lations’ resignation of mind, and makes it 
possible for Russia to keep fewer troops 
and tanks in such imprisoned countries to 
control the people. The Russian hoods are 
hoodwinking us again, 
JEROME Mazor 

Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 

Sir: 

Re the foreign ministers’ conference and 
summit meeting proposals: against the rigid 
rigidity of Mao and the inflexible inflexi- 
bility of Khrushchev, our flexible rigidity 
cannot win. May I suggest that we switch 
to rigid flexibility ? 

Umserto GARBASSI 
Astoria, N.Y. 


Persecution in Spain 
Sir: 

Your accurate reporting of the civil and re- 
ligious persecution of Protestants in Franco’s 
Roman Catholic Spain fails to note that this 
policy had the full approval of the Vatican 
{March 30]. You have given the US. a 
glimpse of what could happen here under the 
domination of a politically minded, auto- 
cratic church and subservient politicians. 

CaLvin V. SMALHEER 
Gates Mills, Ohio 
Sir: 

Why Protestants want to destroy the deep- 
rooted faith of Spanish Catholics is a mys- 
tery. Millions of human beings throughout 
the world have never even heard the name of 


Jesus; yet Protestants want to continue 
spending their time and money dividing 
Christianity. 


WILLIAM Fay 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

With regard to suppression of Protestant- 
ism in Spain, one needs only to view the legal 
imposition of Protestant beliefs in this coun- 
try through Prohibition and the blue laws to 
realize that Protestants lack only the power, 
and not the desire, to do likewise. 

Joun A. Murpuy 
Arlington, Texas 


Down in the Dumps 
Sir: 

My jingoism got a big lift when I read 
about that increasingly famous institution, 
the Hingham town dump, an out-of-door 
cracker barrel where you mect your friends 
and neighbors of a Sunday [March 30]. Our 
youngest son, at the age of four, used to ask 
every out-of-town guest in true booster 
fashion, “Have you seen the dump?” 

MarcGaret LEE SOUTHARD 
Hingham, Mass. 
Sir: 

Out here, going to the town dump in a 
nearby canyon has long been a_ favorite 
pastime, not only on Sunday. In the cool of 
the evening, the pines surround the area, dark 
and mysterious, and the purple mountains 
are etched against the glow of the setting sun. 
Families of sleek skunks sally forth to seek 
food in among the old car bodies, washing 
machines, boxes, and tires. Indeed we must 
claim the most beautiful dump in the country. 

Grace D. TRENEMAN 
Newport, Wash. 
Number 50 
Sir: 
Your interesting article on Hawaii in the 


March 23 issue is incomplete in omitting the 
happenings between 1893 and 1898. My recol- 
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Panatela Profiles 
— by Robt. Burns 


A characterization 






a, 
at Gachiiohn jae an o me j 
fanch home Ueitporl, Comm — married a 
who "now dictates Ia me sasily, id Sade iy! hg hy aa Ge 
ee ee 06 Bruce Callons works — bike Qentral Grant, 
— chooses Hitins ott: Burnd Fandlabe. Doves Gn, cigars eigen Feats Bae 
Findtilas ‘mibdesl on 


Conve by wife Xo balliC, now andewl fan 

hunks Feoyal Palle. ‘Swan lake" the 

mow beatiful Cng sn the Thealie—Loves 
Ho balla music on neu) Sto 

onl ana purging on a Pott: Burns Fandltlar 





Robt. Burns Panatela De Luxe—2 for 27¢. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 25¢—15¢ each—3 for 50¢—25¢ each. 





presents the Tailored Summer Business Suit 
that fights wrinkles 24 hours a day... 





Even on the hottest, most 

humid doys the remorkoble 

D/W t Suit looks immoculote 

ond unwrinkled. Made of 

on exclusive fobric—50% Dacron, 
0% worsted—it's delightfully 
porous and cool. And becouse 
it is so lightweight, Tropi-Tex 

\ Bees gives you more needle work, 
to hold the handsome shope. 
The fomous Tropi-Tex look of cool 
distinction is toilored in, not pressed in! 
See it today in the 


newest figure-flottering models. 





*Prices shohily higher west of the Rockies. 
©” Docron™ is Du Pont's registered 
trodemark for its polyester fiber, 


At our fronchised deolers onty...or writer 
THE HOUSE OF WORSTED-TEX « 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.¥.* Mokers of Worsted-Tex® 
Tropi-Tex® + Custom-Tex® + Knit-Tex® + Ivy Leogue® + Thunderbird Toilored Sports Clothing 








lection is that Hawaii was annexed, then dis- 
annexed, due to differences of opinion and 
understanding between Liliuokalani and Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland and U.S, Commis- 
sioner “Paramount” Blount. The latter acted 
too hastily. The Republicans made much of 
this to the tune of Liltle Annie Rooney: 


She is my Lili—I am her Grove; 

She has me mu Yes, by Jove! 

Soon it will be over, and with ker I'll 
be through; 

Lilinokalani is my Hoodoo 





Hawaii is of more interest to me than to 
the average “‘mainlander,” as my father, 
Capt, George H. Wadleigh, was in command 
of the Philadelphia on the occasion of the 
21-gun salute that you mention 

GEORGE R, WADLEIGH 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





Sir 

As a public service, couldn't you give the 
residents of the 49 other states a brief guide 
to Hawaiian pronunciation? 

EvizaBetH O. DEAN 

Johnson City, N.Y 
@ The consonants in the Hawaiian al- 
phabet are h, k, 1, m, n, p, w. They are 
pronounced as they are in English. The 
vowels are pronounced a as in ah, e as 
in long a, ¢ as in long e, o as in oh, 
and w as in oo. Aloha,—Eb. 


The Tillich Controversy 


Sir 

I was disturbed by the many uncom- 
plimentary letters concerning Paul Tillich 
| March 30], Please be informed that not all 
Lutherans are so bigoted. Those professors 
on our faculty who are alert to the problems 
facing the church today take Tillich with 
utter seriousness, and welcome his insight 
and analysis 

JouN BUERK ’59 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pa 


Su 

I still think that John Herman Randall Jr. 
gave one of the best descriptions of Paul Til- 
lich’s system—an enlarged naturalism which 
secks to make room for the concerns of 
esthetics, religion, etc 

I owe it to Paul Tillich to say that he is 
a most kind and civilized man, intellectually 
a challenging and stimulating teacher—a gad- 
fly* whose stings have raised many a philo- 
sophic welt on me, yet possessed of mar 


| velously devastating apologetic insights. By 


the grace of God I survived Paul Tillich, 
and hope to remain a Lutheran still in the 
classical Christian tradition 

(Tue Rev.) RIcHARD KLANN 
Lutheran Student Service 
Bayside, N.Y 


| Sir 


It is deplorable that letters criticizing Paul 
Tillich’s theology should have been written 
mostly by leaders of organized religion 

Organized religion has almost always been 
opposed to advances in religious thought. It 
crucified Jesus. It burned Servetus, and ban 
ished Roger Williams. Now Tillich is meeting 
with the same kind of opposition in a more 
civilized form. 

CuHarLes WELLS 
Harlingen A.F.B., Texas 


* Another famous gadfly was Socrates, who 
said, in his Apology to the Athenians, “IT 

am a sort of gadfly and the State is a great 
and noble steed who is tardy in his motions 
owing to his very size, and requires to be stirred 
into life.” 
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A beefy British engine, 4 forward speeds and splendid traction make TRIUMPH a champion climber. 


a 





British TRIUMPH runs up hills... 
not bills...for San Francisco owner 


Costs $1000 less to buy, $350 
a year less to operate than a 
typical American sedan...yet 
it’s the “best engineered” of 
all economy cars 


A new TRIUMPH owner from San 
Francisco writes: 
“A car needs guts to get up our 
steep streets. Our TRIUMPH has 
plenty...far more than other econ- 
omy cars we tried, and it saves 
more money to boot.” 
The TRIUMPH is a true economy 
car, all right. It costs only $1699°* at 
Port of Entry. You can count on up 
to 40 miles per gallon. 

The engineering is even more spec- 
tacular. And no wonder! This car is 
made by Standard-Triumph of Co- 
ventry, England...the people who 
make the TRIUMPH TR-3 sports car 
(“1st in class” in practically every 
European rally for the past 5 years). 


Here’s what the 1959 TRIUMPH 
Sedan will do. 


Well over 70 m.p.h....up to 
60,000 miles without major 
overhaul 
Unlike many economy cars, the 
TRIUMPH has no trouble cruising at 
higher American highway speeds. It 
will do 65 all day with no strain on 
its quiet engine. It will travel up to 
60,000 miles without a major over- 

haul—often 100,000. 

The TRIUMPH performs beauti- 
fully under any conditions. The 
advanced front suspension system 
carries you smoothly over the rough- 
est roads. The body, built as a unit 
with the chassis, takes any amount of 
hard treatment and stays rattle-free. 


More head and leg room than 
American car 

The TRIUMPH is only 12’ 1” long 

—always easy to handle and park be- 


TRIUMPH 





Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept. TS-49, 1745 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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Sedan $1699* 
Estate Wagon $1899* 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes 
Slightly higher in West. White walls extra 


cause there’s no wasteful overhang. 
But inside you get 1 inch more front 
seat leg room and 3 inches more head 
room than in a typical American car. 

Safety? The body is solid Sheffield 
steel. Visibility is excellent. And 
there are two leading brake shoes on 
each front wheel. 


How to get a demonstration 


There are now more than 700 
TRIUMPH dealers in the U.S.—each 
with service and parts. Phone the one 
nearest you, and he’ll drive the car 
right to your door for a demonstra- 
tion. No obligation, of course. If you 
don’t know his name, just drop a line 
to the TRIUMPH people at the ad- 
dress below. They’ll make all the ar- 
rangements for you. But don’t delay. 
You see, we can’t describe the best 
part of all—the pleasure a Va 

TRIUMPH brings back 
to driving. That you must 
experience for yourself. 









TRIUMPH 5-door Estate Wagon. Same fine 
engineering. Full 38 cu. jt. load space. 





MONSANTO CHEMISTRY IN ACTION... 


CONQUEST IN SAFETY 


Millions of Laminated ‘Satety Glass windows and windshields are 
made safer by Satlex, the tough, transparent plastic layer that 
bonds two pieces of glass together, reducing the hazard of 
shattering glass. Saflex was developed with the aid of Monsanto 
research. It is one of thousands of Monsanto chemical, plastic 
and petroleum products which mean more sales and production 
economy for industry, more safety and comfort for the public. 


Shown below: The LSG "sandwich" and two other Monsanto safety products. 


Monsanto 


WHERE CREATIVE chemistry © 
WORKS WONDERS FOR You 
Monsanto Chemical Co. , St. Louis 66, Missourl 


Look forsafety glass“sandwich"on Skydrol, fire-resistant hydraulic Syton, antislip agent, provides a 
exposed edge of all windows and fluid that builds unseen safety non-skid coating for printable 


vents before you buy yournewcar. into commercial airline flights. paper packages to stack safely. 
Saflex, Syton, Skydrol: Reg. U.S. Trademarks 











PROPITS 


“| seldom use Long Distance’ 





Successful sales managers know that the reg- 
ular use of Long Distance is one of their most 
effective tools in selling. 


With the help of Long Distance telephoning, 
you can fit more selling into every hour... keep 
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“| always use Long Distance’ 


on top of your customers’ needs ... get through 
closed doors and talk to your prospects personally. 


You are in a good position to make direct sales. 


You can depend on it: Planned use of Long 
Distance adds extra sales—and at low cost. 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 


world’s first 
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Nature’s Miracle Molecule 
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lubrication for your car. 
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1959 BUICK LESABRE 4-DOOR HAROTOP 


This Buick makes your money | 
ahead in a way other cars can’t do 


In a Buick, for instance, you own the 


clearest and cleanest exampk 


new styling trend that will be 


for vears . stvle that caused 
editors to name a Buick “best look 


ing overall” of all 1959 cars 


And, beneath its new beauty, 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT E ICK WILL BUILD THEM ' 
You own a lot of future when you buy a Buick now! — | 
acer aa ; . ) 
Buick brings you other long-range economy, You own brakes that are 
satisfactions, too. You own the best- Buick’s alone unique in their fin ’ 
riding car in a long history of great cooled design, aluminum front drums ' 
Buick rides. You own the best-con- long brake lining wear. You own a 
structed car in a long history of great car that will serve you better, and 
Buick qualitv. You own the smooth trade-in to better advantage. 
est kind of transmission made 
smoothest because there are no gears Let vour Quality Buick Dealer help 
that shift improved still more you discover how much future is ; 
this year both in performance and here, and how easy it is to own today. ' 


SABRE tise thriftics 


LETHE 





INVICTA ric most spirited Buick ELECTRA the most tuzurious B 


BUICK 





1500 miles at sea... 
a spoon will work its magic 


Pou! the bright flame of delectable Crepes of new friendships, fun around swimming pool 
Suzette is reflected in the shining, happy eyes at and dance floor and ever-thoughtful British 
your table. This is but one of many magical mo service. There is international flair in this en- 
ments you'll remember in a Cunard day at sea chanted extra vacation en route to Europe —all 
games and lazy lounging on deck, the stimulation included in the price of your transportation 


felting there is half the fun... fo 


Widest choice of ships, rates, and sail- 


ings from New York and Canada to 
a @ 8 


Europe. Consult your travel agent or 


2 a 


Cunard Line, Main office in U.S 
25 Broadway, New York, N.Y 


QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA * CARONIA « BRITANNIC * MEDIA © PARTHIA * CARINTHIA « IVERNIA * SAXONIA * SYLVANIA 
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ADENAUER COVER 


The basic stuff of the news is viv- 
id, accurate reporting of day-by-day 
events. Sometimes this is the best that 
can be done, and readers must make 
their own interrelationships between 
separate events. But at other times it 
becomes possible to find, in seemingly 
unrelated happenings, a context that 
reflects an entire nation’s mood. This 
week events in five countries enabled 
Time correspondents and editors to 
take a searching look at several such 
situations. Items: 


e In Bonn, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s decision to withdraw to the 
comparative quietude of his nation’s 
presidency—a decision he acknowl- 
edged had been made quickly—sym- 
bolically ended an era in postwar Ger- 
man history. More important, it laid 
bare the long-mounting restlessness of 
his political followers raising impor- 
tant questions for the future. See 
Foreicn News, The Old Man Steps 
Aside. 


e@ In the radio speech announcing his 
decision, Adenauer took a few angry 
slaps at Britain and provoked a cross- 
Channel exchange of insults, thus 
bringing into the open the stress and 
strains of the postwar marriage of con- 
venience between Britain and West 
Germany. But Britain, and particu- 
larly its press, was somewhat at odds 
with all its partners on the eve of 


R Loatin. 


East-West negotiations. See FOREIGN 
News, The Strange British Mood. 


e In Tokyo, a prince took a com- 
moner for a bride. Popular as his 
choice was, it did not take a rude in- 
trusion from an angry student in the 
street to demonstrate that the royal 
family still has more to do to establish 
its new plage in the minds of a new 
generation of Japanese. See Foreicn 
News, The Prince Takes a Bride. 


e In Cuba, humble peasants mar- 
veled at the bountiful leader, Fidel 
Castro, who is going to give them land, 
and the workers in the cities cheered 
the arbitrary rent cut that Castro de- 
creed. But as Castro got ready to go 
to the U.S. this week, the middle and 
upper classes, who financed his revolt 
to restore an elected democracy, un- 
easily realized that Castro plans a long 
overhauling of Cuban society before 
anyone goes to the polls. See THE 
Hemispuere, The First 100 Days. 


e In the U.S., the mood was the spir- 
it of the wild black yonder as the 
seven Mercury Astronauts, after rig- 
orous physical and psychological tests, 
were presented to the public with the 
promise that one of them will be 
space-bound in two years. See Na- 
TIONAL Arrarrs, Rendezvous with 
Destiny. 





ASTRONAUT IN TEST 
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Before you repair 
your old TV again... 


CONSIDER THIS: Are frequent repairs costing you 
more than it would to own a big picture TV? 


This year American families will 
again spend more than two billion 
dollars for television repairs and 
parts replacement. Yet, you can 
own a magnificent Magnavox big 
picture TV for only a few dol- 
lars a month—actually less than 
it costs many families to main- 
tain their old, inadequate sets. 
Because of recent improvements 
in television, older sets can’t com- 
pare with those of today. But, not 
just any new set will give you the 
full measure of TV pleasure. 
Faced with today’s extravagant 
claims and “price cut” advertising 
which promise “big discounts”, it 
is difficult to judge values. Here 
are a few facts to consider when 
selecting your TV... 


There is a vast difference in 
what you get in performance, 
dependability and lasting satis- 
faction between the best—a mag- 
nificent Magnavox—and mediocre 


TV. For example, Magnavox 24” 
pictures bring a bigness, drama 
and life to your favoriteshows you 
simply can’t get with a smaller 
screen. Then, too, Magnavox 
adds the “lost dimension” to tele- 
vision—matches high fidelity 
pictures with true high fidelity 
sound to put the breath of life 
into every television program so 
music becomes magic and TV 
pictures “come alive.” 


You get greatest reliability 
and lowest maintenance costs, 
too. In fact, Magnavox TV in- 
struments are so flawless, only 
Magnavox gives you this Gold 
Seal guarantee at no extra cost 
to you: full replacement guaran- 
tee on all parts and tubes for a 
full year—service for 90 days. 


Because of their fine quality, 
many people mistakenly believe 
Magnavox instruments are ex- 
pensive. Actually Magnavox costs 


you less to buy and less to main- 
tain. Only Magnavox keeps its 
costs low by building most of its 
own precision components and 
cabinets, and by selling directly 
through franchised dealers, care- 
fully selected to serve you better 
... thus eliminating the “middle 
man.” Prices start at $159.90. 
Prove to yourself that Magnavox 
is your best buy—on any basis of 
comparison. Visit your Magnavox 
Dealer, see and hear how amaz- 
ingly life-like TV can really be. 
Your nearest dealer is listed in 
your Yellow Pages. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


Television + Stereophonic High Fidelity 


Radio Phonographs 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 





New Stereo Theatre — First and only all-inclusive stereophonic high 
fidelity combining 24”* Chromatic TV... FM/AM radio... phonograph 
... all for the price of one! Six speakers, two separate sound channels, 
precision changer, Diamond Pick-Up. In mahogany, $545.00 


"24" diagonal measure, 332 square inch picture 
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Biggest Picture in TV*—in a compact console. The 
Broadway brings you all the wonders of today’s TV 
with new realism that smaller screens can’t match. Two 
speakers; optical picture filter. In mahogany, $249.50 
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THE NATION 
Spirit of Prometheus 


The guide line of U.S. policy, as the 
Western world’s foreign ministers pre- 
pared last week for a May 11 conference 
that would presumably lead to the sum- 
mit, was firmness against Soviet aggression 
in Germany or anywhere else. But the 
guide line of U.S. aims and ambitions, as 
measured by the human spirit since man 
saw Prometheus steal fire from the gods, 
was perhaps better characterized by 1) a 
mellow old man who had spent his life 
seeking new frontiers of truth and order, 
and 2) seven young men on the threshold 
of high adventure. 

The old man was New York's Judge 
Learned Hand, 87, completing his soth 
year on the federal bench. Traveling to 
Manhattan for the warm occasion were 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, U.S. Attorney 
General William Rogers, and a host of 
the nation’s leading lawyers. Attorney 
General Rogers read a letter to Hand 
from the President of the U.S.: “You 
have stood for that excellence and tem- 
perament essential to the achievement of 
equal justice under law.’ Learned Hand 
found his reply in a Shakespearean son- 
net to Time: “This I do vow, and this 
shall ever be;/I will be true, despite thy 
scythe and thee.” 





Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
Jupce Hanpb 


Life at new frontiers. 


The seven young men, introduced in 
Washington, were candidates for the mark 
of becoming the first human to travel in 
space. Despite the rub-a-dub-dub of press- 
agentry, they emerged as ordinary, hard- 
working, courageous airmen who were 
willing to chance death in the hope of 
finding the future that lies in some far sky. 

In both Learned Hand and the Mercury 
Astronauts was the Promethean spirit that 
motivated the free world as it followed its 
imagination and aspirations beyond the 
cold war to faraway goals. 


SPACE 


Rendezvous with Destiny 

From a nation of 175 million, they 
stepped forward last week: seven men 
cut of the same stone as Columbus, Ma- 
gellan, Daniel Boone, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright. But there was a difference. Rare- 
ly were history’s explorers and discover- 
ers so clearly marked in advance as men 
of destiny. Within approximately two 
years, one of the seven would be chosen 
—perhaps by lot—to test for the first 
time whether a human can be shot beyond 
the atmosphere to orbit the earth from 
125 miles up at 18,000 m.p.h. and return 
to tell about it. 

If he survives the other six will follow 
his trail; and if he fails the other six will 
be there to carry on. And beyond, with 
success, lie higher and headier space 
flights, perhaps even to the moon. 

Three Uniforms. For spacemen, the 
seven were remarkably down to earth. 
Despite the TV lights and the press- 
agentry at a packed Washington press 
conference, they showed such a basic ear- 
nestness and airman’s conditioned self- 
possession, that 200 hard-to-impress capi- 
tal reporters lustily applauded them. All 
were veteran test pilots, skilled in wring- 
ing out all manner of aircraft for the de- 
sign engineers. Three were naval officers 
(two Annapolis graduates), three from 
the Air Force (no West Pointers), and 
one was—as he put it—‘a lonely ma- 
rine.” Obviously the selectors of the seven 
had remembered the separate services, and 
in the flood of applicants for the first trip 
into space, it was no problem to get good 
men of three uniforms. 

The seven had in common medium 
height (5 ft. 11 in. or less, to squeeze 
into the space capsule) and medium age 
(32 to 37—old enough to have the re- 
quired experience in the air and engineer- 
ing, young and fit enough to explore the 
unknown). Six sported crew cuts, four 
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Life at newer frontiers. 





were their fathers’ namesakes. Each was 
small-town-born, married, a father (one 
to four children), an active sportsman, a 
Protestant; each expressed an intimate 
love for the skies and an abiding faith in 
the heavens. Yet they were individualists 
all (see box). 

Torture & Triumph. The seven Astro- 
nauts of Project Mercury were winnowed 
out by the most searching tests man 
could devise and machine could execute. 
Last winter, just after new Space Admin- 
istrator T. Keith Glennan ordered the 
space shoot, the Air Force, Navy and Ma- 
rines selected the nation’s 110 likeliest 
military test pilots (requirement: at least 
1,500 flight hours). Clattering IBM 
punch-card selectors pared the list to 69 
men of optimum size, health, intelligence. 
Offered a chance to volunteer, 56 did. 

Two months ago, 32 finalists began to 
file into Lovelace Clinic in Albuquerque, 
from there went on to the Aero Medical 
Laboratory at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base in Dayton for more tests. For two 
weeks they were jolted, spun, vibrated, 
crushed, chilled and roasted in physical 
and psychological tests simulating the 
stresses of space flight. Each man was set 
to hiking on a treadmill that was elevated 
one degree per minute, and to pedaling 
increasing amounts of weight on a bike- 
like device. Each was whirled for 34 min- 








SCHIRRA 








ECAUSE of the 
assignment the seven Mercury Astro- 
nauts have age, size and background gen- 
erally in common. But equally important 


demands of their 


are their dissimilarities, for the Astro- 
nauts are individualists all. 

John Herschel Glenn Jr., 37, Marine 
lieutenant colonel; 180 Ibs., 5 ft. 104 in., 
green eyes, red hair (thinning in front). 
Presbyterian (Sunday school teacher). 
Born: Cambridge, Ohio; attended Mus- 
kingum College at New Concord, Ohio 
(1939-42), but quit to enter service in 
1942. Glenn is the Astronauts’ top- 
ranking, most experienced officer (more 
than 5,000 flight hours, 1,500 in jets), 
has seen the most combat (59 World War 
II fighter-bomber missions in the Pacific, 
100 missions, three MIGs downed in Ko- 
rea), carries the weightiest decorations 
(five Distinguished Flying Crosses, 19 Air 
Medals), is the most famed of the lot (he 
won headlines in 1957 as the first man 
to fly supersonically from Los Angeles to 
New York—piloting a Chance Vought 
F8U in 3 hr., 23 min.—later won $25,000 
on TV's Name That Tune), probably has 
the most space savvy (McDonnell Air- 
craft consulted him in blueprinting Proj- 
ect Mercury’s space capsule). He is also 
the champion humorist of the fast- 
cracking group, says: “I’m probably doing 
this because it is the nearest to heaven 
I'll ever get.” His wife’s opinions? “She 
thinks I’m just about out of this world 
anyway. I might as well go all the way.” 

Malcolm Scott Carpenter, 33, Navy 
lieutenant, 160 Ibs., 5 ft. 104 in., green 
eyes, brown hair. Episcopalian. Born: 
Boulder, Colo.; graduated University of 
Colorado, ‘49 (aeronautical engineering). 
Scott Carpenter went back into the Navy 
in 1949 to complete flight training inter- 
rupted at World War II’s end, logged part 
of his 2,800 flight hours (300 in jets) 
in Korean combat (aerial mining, anti- 
sub patrols), then went through Navy 
Test Pilot School, General Line School, 
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GLENN 


THE SEVEN CHOSEN 


Air Intelligence School, became air intel- 
ligence officer of the carrier Hornet. He 
recalls: “When I was notified that I 
was being considered [for Mercury], I 
was at sea, and so my wife called Wash- 
ington and volunteered for me.” 

Walter Marty Schirra Jr., 36, Navy 
lieutenant commander, 185 Ibs., 5 ft. 10 
in., brown eyes, brown hair. Episcopalian, 
Born: Hackensack, N.J.; graduated U.S. 
Naval Academy, °45 (215th in a class of 
1,045). Wally Schirra, son of a World 
War I ace, learned to fly a plane as a 
youngster (“It was in the family’), has 
logged 3,000 military flight hours (1,700 
in jets). He flew go Korean combat mis- 
sions (one MIG downed, one Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, two Air Medals), 
served in peacetime as a Navy carrier 
flight instructor, as a test pilot helped 
develop a whole family of transonic jets: 
the Cutlass, the Fury, the Demon. Most 
recent assignment: test pilot for the new 
Mach 2 F4H McDonnell fighter. Last 
week Schirra’s son, Marty, 8, chortled to 
his third-grade classmates: ‘““My Dad is 
going on a rocket to the moon!” Replied 
a friend nonchalantly: “Have him bring 
me back a piece of green cheese.” 

Alan Bartlett Shepard Jr., 35, Navy 
lieutenant commander; 160 lbs., 5 ft. 
11 in., blue eyes, brown hair. Christian 
Scientist. Born: East Derry, N.H.; grad- 
uated U.S. Naval Academy, '44 (462nd 
in a class of 913). In World War II, Al 
Shepard saw Pacific combat on the de- 
stroyer Cogswell, then won his wings 
(47), and after a Mediterranean tour 
with the fleet qualified as a test pilot, flew 
high-altitude research missions, helped de- 
velop the Navy's in-flight refueling sys- 
tem and carrier landings of the F2H-3 
Banshee. With 3,600 flight hours (1,700 
in jets), he was tapped as a fast-rising 
comer, sent to the Naval War College 
(’58), then got the key job of aircraft 
readiness officer for the Atlantic Fleet. 
Says his wife Louise: “He is always reading 
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technical manuals and the big policy-type 
journals, the kind the admirals and gen- 
erals say should be read. He is one of those 
lucky men—his work is his hobby.” 

Leroy Gordon Cooper Jr., 32, Air 
Force captain, 150 lbs., 5 ft. g4 in., blue 
eyes, brown hair. Methodist. Born: Shaw- 
nee, Okla. After a hitch in the Marines he 
attended the University of Hawaii, got an 
Army commission, transferred to the Air 
Force. Rolled up 2,300 flying hours (1,400 
in jets), graduated Air Force Institute of 
Technology, *56 (aeronautical engineer- 
ing), was test pilot for experimental fight- 
ers at Edwards Air Force Base. 

Virgil Ivan Grissom, 33, Air Force 
captain, 155 lbs., 5 ft. 7 in., brown eyes, 
brown hair. Church of Christ. Born: 
Mitchell, Ind.; graduated Purdue Univer- 
sity, 50 (mechanical engineering). “Gus” 
Grissom broke in as a World War II air 
cadet, then went back to school, rejoined 
in 1950, flew 100 Korean combat missions 
(D.F.C., two Air Medals). Later he took 
advanced work in aeronautical engineering 
at Wright-Patterson AFB in Ohio, became 
a test pilot, logged up 3,200 flight hours 
(2,100 in jets). Says he: “My career has 
been in service to my country, and here 
is another opportunity to serve.” 

Donald Kent Slayton, 35, Air Force 
captain; 160 lIbs., 5 ft. 104 in., blue eyes, 
brown hair. Lutheran. Born: Sparta, Wis.; 
graduated University of Minnesota, °49 
(aeronautical engineering). Signed on as 
an aviation cadet in 1942, in World War 
II bombed Europe (56 missions) and 
Japan (seven missions), won two Air 
Medals. Discharged, he went back to 
school, put in 14 years as aeronautical 
engineer for Boeing aircraft. Recalled in 
1951, he served in Germany, was picked 
as a test pilot, recorded 3,400 flight hours 
(2,000 in jets). Says he: “We have gone 
about as far as we can on this globe. We 
have to go somewhere, and space is all that 
is left.” And he adds: “I would give my 
left arm to be the first man in space.” 
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utes in a centrifuge speeding at various 
angles that simulated pressures up to 
twelve times the pull of gravity, placed 
for one hour in a pressure chamber at a 
simulated altitude of 65,000 ft., then in a 
heat chamber (temperature: 130°F.) for 
two hours. Each was bombarded with a 
cacophony of piercing noises and incredi- 
ble high-frequency sounds, also shut into 
a dark, soundproof room for three hours 
to measure his adaptability to isolation. 
Before, during, and after these tests came 
perhaps the most thorough physical ex- 
aminations ever devised—plus a total of 
three doses of castor oil, five enemas. 
Which was the worst part of the tests? 
Answered one Astronaut, Marine Lieut. 
Colonel John Glenn: “If you figure out 
how many openings there are in the hu- 
man body, and how far you can go into 
any one of them, you can answer which 
would be the toughest for you.” 

Identity & Independence. More than 
a superb physical specimen, the U.S. was 
looking for the mature man, well adjust- 
ed to life on earth and with a keen appre- 
ciation of his own importance and iden- 
tity. The mission needed the strongly moti- 
vated team player—because Mercury will 
be a team project—who also is sufficiently 
self-assured and experienced in peril to 
act effectively on a solo mission, when he 
can rely only upon himself and his ship. 
Such versatile men best survived the ship- 
wrecks of World War II and the prison 
camps of Korea. 

What the U.S. got in its Mercury Astro- 
nauts, said Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace IT, 
the selection director, was “highly intelli- 
gent, highly motivated men.” Their IQs 
range from 135 to 147—the genius level. 

Chance & Confidence. For the next 
two years, the seven will alternate between 
cosmic-secret isolation and fishbowl visi- 
bility.* Operating from Langley Research 
Center at Hampton, Va., the Astronauts 
will work along with the engineers—as ex- 
perimental test pilots always do. Each 
man will help design one component of 
the space capsule: communications sys- 
tem, propulsion, instrumentation, etc. To 
toughen up for the physical trials and 
psychological terrors of space, they will 
spend hours in low-pressure chambers, 
wind tunnels, human cocktail shakers; 
they will be jolted on supersonic rocket 
sleds, flown in balloons and supersonic 
aircraft and eventually test-rocketed by 
Army Redstone missiles at 4,000 m.p.h. 
more than roo miles from Cape Canaveral 
down the Atlantic firing range. 

Meanwhile, the space vehicle. the Air 

Force’s Atlas ICBM, will get a series of 
tests, with animals riding the capsules in 
some flights. After Astronauts and vehicle 
have checked out so that chances of suc- 
cessful probe and return are 96% to 98% 
—the same as the maiden flight of any 
experimental aircraft—the day of flight 
will be set. On that day the first man will 
be designated. 
% Syndicates and magazines are already pursu- 
ing rights to the first spaceman’s bylined “I 
Was There” yarn. The Astronauts have agreed 
that, whoever makes the pioneering trip, all 
will share equally in the literary jackpot. 
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"A New Human Experience" 


What will the first Mercury Astronaut 
feel, see and hear? Last week an eloquent 
forecast came from Navy Captain Nor- 
man Barr, veteran flight surgeon and pilot 
(12,500 hours), who helped set the physi- 
cal requirements for the space-bound 
seven. Said Dr. Barr to the American 
Academy of General Practice in San 
Francisco: 





Man’s first trip into space will be a new 
human experience, to be highly desired 
by courageous and adventurous men, but 
fraught with hardships, difficulties and 
danger. 

His difficulties will begin with the rock- 
et launching. The acceleration pressure of 
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8 g. [eight times gravity’s pull] will make 
breathing difficult. His respiratory mus- 
cles will strain to overcome the crushing 
force, and breathing will become irregular. 
The heart will double its normal rate. 
The instruments before his eyes fade from 
view in a brown haze. The feet and arms 
are now difficult to move because they 
are eight times heavier than normal. 
Consciousness clouds, and for a moment 
he will wait in heavy, silent oppression. 

Weightless World. Then his body will 
become suddenly light, as the rocket 
burns out at last, and he commences the 
fall toward the center of the earth that 
will continue for 44 hours. He will have 
dropped, as if over a precipice, into a 
still and weightless world. He will feel 
no motion. He will not rock and sway. 
He will only fall. He will be gravity-free. 
If he moves an extremity, he will find 
that it will remain placed where he put 
it. He will find comfort in stretching his 
arm to one side and leaving it there. Soon 
after entry into the gravity-free state, his 
vision will return. His respiration will 
become steady and slow. His heart will 





still run fast from the excitement, but 
he will not be uncomfortable, not even 
afraid. He may wonder if this uncontrol- 
lable thing may suddenly and prematurely 
rush him back to earth again. 

Bright spots of sunshine outline the 
ports on the cabin wall and floor. But 
outside of these spots of light, there is 
darkness in the cabin. If he moves his 
hand away from this shaft of light, it 
becomes invisible in the darkness. There 
is a sharp demarcation between light and 
darkness in space. Peering down through 
the earth’s milky cloud veil, he will rec- 
ognize continents and oceans, even make 
out objects one-sixth of a mile long or 
wide |¢.g., the Pentagon]. 

Total Darkness. Soon the satellite will 
go over the horizon from the sun and 
plunge into total darkness. There is no 
twilight in space—only sunlight and dark- 
ness. All about him will be a black empti- 
ness and silence. 

Small movements in the cockpit will 
make magnified sounds. The friction of 
his clothing as he moves sounds as if the 
cloth is tearing. He will be alone to 
an unprecedented degree in unfathomable 
isolation and in a state of dismal loneli- 
ness, where he and all of his perceptions 
are isolated from all things common to 
man’s past experience. 

Big Question. Then, as quickly as it 
went away, the peculiar daylight of space 
will return. Again there will be no twi- 
light, just darkness—then light in the 
space cabin. And then, just before he 
completes the first orbit, a query will 
come from earth: Is the physical con- 
dition of the vehicle and his physiological 
condition adequate for another or possi- 
bly two more orbits? He will have to 
search the ship, his body, and his soul 
for the correct answer to this question. 
No doubt he will have every indication 
that his ship is adequate. He will know 
little about his physical state. His heart 
he hears as it pounds in his ears, and he 
will feel grateful for this. The question 
from the ground will give him more in- 
formation about his physiological condi- 
tion than he has had up until now. 

He knows that his body responses will 
be measured on the earth below. Physi- 
cians will be hearing the sounds of his 
heart, the sounds of his breathing, watch- 
ing the electrical activity of his heart 
and muscles and taking his temperature 
and blood pressure, all by remote control 
and radio link. He may feel less sure in 
his mind as to the state of his psychologi- 
cal being. The curious finger of fate has 
pointed him out to be hurled into space to 
make the supreme test as to whether man 
can function and survive space travel. 
He has been chosen as the one single 
sample from all the billions of men that 
populate the earth to test for the first 
time man’s ability to go out among the 
stars. To fail this test would be to fail 
all mankind. Yes—he will go around again 
and again, 

Floating Fall. The next two orbits will 
be much like the first in their geometrical 
form, but the Astronaut will be changing. 
He will be becoming a more experienced 
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man. No longer will he be so concerned 
for his safety. He will have more time 
for introspection. He will observe with 
more acuity, more conscious of the degree 
and meaning of his perceptions. The trem- 
or of his voice and its high-pitched quality 
will disappear. Uncertainties will remain, 
but he will be able to view them with 
almost complete objectivity. 

Then finally, before the last orbit is 
finished, a signal will come from the 
ground which will determine whether the 
vehicle is pointing correctly stern-first so 
the Astronaut can take the deceleration 
of re-entry with his back to the force. 
Following that, another signal from the 
ground will cause his small retro-rockets 
to fire, thereby reducing the speed and 
causing the vehicle to plunge. It will crash 
into the earth’s atmosphere like a stone 
into water, creating a sudden shock to 
both vehicle and man. The forward parts 
of the vehicle will be heated to an ex- 
tremely high level. The heat will not 
reach the man, protected by a heat shield. 

As speed is arrested by the friction of 
the air, a small parachute will come out; 
finally a large chute will deploy and float 
the man in his capsule. Slowly, he will 
descend at about 30 ft. per second until 
he is let down, almost gently, in the Gulf 
of Mexico. There he will be rescued by 
a waiting ship of the U.S. Navy and 
brought back—a hero. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Time of Decision 

Snow, mixed with a northwest wind, 
drove across Washington’s National Air- 
port as the presidential Columbine [11 
touched down on its special flight from 
Florida. Columbine’s chief passenger: 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
71, ordered back by his doctors from his 
convalescence at Jupiter Island, Fla. 
(Time, April 13) to re-enter Walter Reed 
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Army Hospital. “It is now desirable,” 
said the State Department, “that he have 
a period of further medical observation.” 

Foster Dulles greeted his welcomers, 
Vice President Nixon and Acting Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter, aboard 
Columbine, then emerged smiling, grey 
Homburg clamped on head, looking tanned 
but thin. He had a mock shoving match 
with Nixon at the top of the ramp to see 
who would make the descent first; they 
came down together, still jostling. Said 
Dulles into microphones at the bottom 
of the ramp: “I feel pretty good.” 

Then, with Mrs. Dulles, he drove off in 
his limousine to Walter Reed for the 
long-awaited examination as to whether 
the spread of his cancer has been arrested 
by radiation therapy. The Associated Press 
reported the President had received a 
“discouraging” report on Dulles’ con- 
dition. But Dulles’ decision on whether or 
not to continue as Secretary of State will 
depend on the Walter Reed tests. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Toward the Rule of Law 


“I am convinced, and in this I reflect 
the steadfast purpose of the President and 
the wholehearted support of the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General,’ wrote 
the Vice President, of the U “that the 
time has now come to take the initiative 
in the direction of establishment of the 
world rule of law.” 

Richard Nixon’s declaration, penned as 
he drafted a speech for delivery this week 
to the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, was a momentous one: in 
its simplest terms it meant that the U.S. 
was prepared to use the full weight of its 
prestige toward establishing the rule of 
law among nations to achieve world peace. 

The overriding question facing mid- 
20th century America, said Nixon, is sim- 
ply that of “the survival of our civiliza- 
tion.’ What is the immediate answer to 
that question? Clearly, the policy that 
“retreat before aggression can only make 
war inevitable’—a policy followed both 
by the Republican Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and by the Democratic 86th Con- 
gress (“I specifically want to pay tribute 
to members of the Democratic Party in 
the Congress for putting statesmanship 
above partisanship” ). 

But even such resolute national unity 
is “simply an indefinite preservation of 
the balance of terror. We all recognize that 
this is not enough . . . If this sword of 
annihilation is ever to be removed from its 
precarious balance over the head of all 
mankind, some more positive course of 
action must somehow be found.” To Rich- 
ard Nixon, more positive action lies in ex- 
tending the rule of law, under which men 
maintain peace with justice, to govern the 
course of international conduct. 

Under the Statute. “Is this one of 
those things that men can think about but 
cannot get?” Answering his own question, 
Nixon invoked the words of the late U.S. 
Senator Robert Taft: “I do not see how 
we can hope to secure permanent peace 
in the world except by establishing law 
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between nations and equal justice under 
law.” The process would need no sweep- 
ing new charter said Nixon; the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is already estab- 
lished at The Hague and needs only to be 
used to be effective. “It would be foolish 
to suppose that litigation before the court 
is the answer to all the world’s problems,” 
but the areas of possible legal settlement 
of disputes can and should be widened. 

One auspicious area for broadening the 
rule of law: the economic field, where the 
process of international investment is sad- 
ly in need of a code governing relationship 
between investors and capital-hungry na- 
tions. One positive step that the U.S. can 
take to broaden the authority of the in- 
ternational court: relaxation of the Con- 
nally amendment of 1946, which reserves 
to the U.S. the right to decide whether to 
permit disputes to go before the inter- 
national court. The State Department, 
said Nixon, is now preparing suitable rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 

Beyond the Summit. From Yalta in 
1945 to Geneva in 1955, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. have made over-the-conference- 
table agreements. A “major missing ele- 
ment in our agreements with the Sovict 
leaders has been any provision as to how 
disputes about the meaning of the agree- 
ments could be decided.” That same prob- 
lem, said he, presents itself as the free 
world moves toward the summit on Berlin. 

“We should take the initiative in urg- 
ing that in future agreements, provisions 
be included to the effect 1) that disputes 
which may arise as to the interpretation of 
the agreement should be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice, and 2) that 
the nations signing the agreement should 
be bound by the decision of the court. 

“Tf the Soviets mean this talk of peace- 
ful competition, then they have nothing 
to fear from the impartial rules, impar- 
tially judged, which will make such peace- 
ful competition possible.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Man in Control 


For the first rich weeks of the 86th 
Congress, unfolding the morning news- 
paper was nothing but pleasure for Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Texan Johnson's weighty advice to the 
Administration on budget and defense 
policies, and his considerable success in 
steering the Senate to spectacular compro- 
mise on the filibuster and the housing 
bill, were the talk of Washington. But by 
last week Lyndon Johnson had become 
accustomed to finding more headaches in 
headlines than he had known in years. 

Twice Wisconsin's Senator William 
Proxmire had got a big play with his 
speeches attacking Johnson for highhanded- 
ness in making Democratic policy de- 
cisions, and the attacks had brought Prox- 
mire more mail than anything else he had 
ever done. Oregon’s Wayne Morse, travel- 
ing in Wisconsin, made the papers with a 
complaint that Johnson was a “Charlie 
McCarthy in a political ventriloquist act.” 
Michigan's unemployment-harassed Pat 
McNamara, whose Senate achievements 
have hardly been worth a stick of type, 
squawked at Johnson for blocking liberal 
Democratic attempts to broaden unem- 
ployment compensation. Pennsylvania's 
Joe Clark dashed off his second “Dear 
Lyndon” letter proposing that liberals 
have more say in policymaking. And even 
back in Texas, the liberal Young Demo- 
crats baited Johnson (209-73) for not 
being liberal enough, sent their resolution 
around the U.S. for Democrats to read. 

All these slings Johnson bore in tight- 
lipped silence. Then, with little advance 
warning, he showed up last week as the 
only congressional leader at the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. unemployment rally in Washing- 
ton’s armory (see The Economy), drew 
roars by roasting the Administration for 
rejecting “prudent proposals to expand 
the economy of our country.’ Back he 
went to the Senate to show what a man 
of action could do, He introduced a bill 
setting up an eleven-member, legislative- 
executive unemployment fact-finding com- 
mission. Scarcely three hours after the bill 
was hoppered, 68 Senators had stepped 
forward to co-sponsor. A remarkably brief 
48 hours later, the resolution sailed 
through by voice vote, and _ liberals, 
squawkers and other doubters were put 
on notice the Johnson way that the ma- 
jority leader was still the man in control. 





wit ° 
Quizzing the Justice 

In their frequent irritation at Supreme 
Court decisions, some Senators cannot 
resist the temptation to make court ap- 
pointees squirm. Last week Cincinnati's 
Potter Stewart. 44, youngest justice in 
20 years, got the special treatment when 
the Judiciary Committee took up his 
interim appointment (to succeed ailing 
Justice Harold Burton, Troe, Oct. 20). 

The committee, as Lawyer Stewart well 
knew, was run by Mississippian James O. 
Eastland, a veteran lawyer himself, and 
was studded with high-seniority South- 
erners. Still and forevermore rankled by 
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the high court’s 1954 school desegregation 
ruling—a case in which Stewart played 
no part—Eastland & Co. lost no time 
putting Stewart on trial. 

Eastland: Is [the Supreme Court] a 
policy-making branch of the Government? 

Stewart: Insofar as the decision of 
cases—and these almost invariably are 
difficult cases—has an impact upon policy 
I should say that it could be judged to 
be a policy-making body. 

Q. Do you think that the Supreme 
Court has the power to amend the Con- 
stitution? 

A. Certainly not to amend it. No. 

Q. Isn't it true that the Constitution 
has the same meaning today that it had 
when it was adopted? 

A. The genius of the framers of that 
document is apparent when we realize 
that the words that they used at the end 
of the 18th century are still alive and 
are still applicable . . . to a changing and 
growing society. 

Eastland began baiting Stewart on the 
legal reasoning in 1954's keystone Brown 
v. Board of Education desegregation de- 
cision. Replied Potter Stewart evenly: 
“JT didn’t come here today to criticize 
the institution of the Supreme Court or 
to do any harm to it. . . I never so far 
as I know decided a case on any basis 
other than applying the law as I under- 
stand it to the facts . . . In many cases 
the law is not easy to find. Certainly, in 
many cases before the Supreme Court of 
the U.S. If they were easy cases, they 
would not be there.” 

Pressed Arkansas’ Lawyer John Mc- 
Clellan: Did Stewart agree in the school 
decision with the court’s reasoning and 
philosophy? Stewart paused to choose 
words. “If I give a simple yes or no 












answer it would not only disqualify my 
participation in pending cases and heaven 
only knows how many future cases, but 
it seems to me it would involve a serious 
problem of simple judicial ethics . . . Let 
me say this so there will be no misunder- 
standing. I would not like you to vote 
for me because I am for overturning that 
decision, because I am not. I have no 
prejudgment against that decision.” 

In midflight Eastland recessed the hear- 
ing so everybody could go out to watch 
the Washington Senators open the season 
against the Baltimore Orioles (Senators 
9, Orioles 2), which meant that Justice 
Stewart would be back again this week. 


NEW YORK 


From Tri-Insula to Alcatraz? 

“When disunion has become a fixed 
and certain fact,” wrote New York City’s 
Democratic Mayor Fernando Wood to the 
city common council 18 days after South 
Carolina seceded from the Union in De- 
cember 1869. “why may not New York 
disrupt the bands which bind her to a 
venal and corrupt master—to a people 
and a party that have plundered her rev- 
enues, attempted to ruin her commerce?” 

Wood proposed that New York City 
1) walk out of the Union along with “our 
aggrieved brethren of the Slave States”’; 
2) abstain from joining any trouble- 
starred Southern Confederacy; and 3) de- 
clare itself a “free city,” to be named Tri- 
Insula for its islands of Manhattan, Stat- 
en and Long. The common council was all 
for it. But when South Carolina rebels 
fired on Fort Sumter, secession became a 
fighting word in the North, and nothing 
more was heard of Tri-Insula. 

One day last week the New York city 
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KENNEDY & ADMIRERS IN APPLETON 
But if he knocks out Hubert will that build up Stu? 


council, in a crackpot mood, voted 23-1 to 
appoint a committee to study secession 
once again, this time not from the grand 
old Union but from New York State. 
Reason: Republican Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller and the Republican-run state 
legislature were, in the words of Brooklyn 
Democrat Joseph T. Sharkey, “robbing 
us.” The point: New York City contrib- 
utes roughly 50% of the state budget, 
gets back only 38% of state expenditures 
on services. But one lone Republican, 
standing against a house divided, threw in 
an argument that stung the most ardent 
secessionists. Said Stanley M. Isaacs, one- 
time Theodore Roosevelt Bull Mooser, 
the only councilman to vote no to sec 
sion: “Remember that more than one-half 
of the prisoners in state institutions come 
from New York City ... What would 
you do with all the criminals you now 
farm out to institutions upstate? Would 
you turn Staten Island into Alcatraz?” 

There was no answer and there needed 
be none. The city council, in silly season, 
had its headlines. And it was more fun 
than dealing with New York City’s more 
mundane problems, from raising revenue 
(for a $2 billion budget) to doing some- 
thing about its raddled, potholed street 
paving. 





DEMOCRATS 
Campaign Opener 


The candidate knew it. Local politicos 
knew it. The retinue of reporters knew it. 
Without formal declaration, Massachu- 
setts Senator John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
launched his all-out campaign for the 
1960 Democratic presidential nomination, 
as he crossed Wisconsin in a three-Cessna 
airplane expedition, getting lined up for 
the critical Wisconsin primary next April. 

Wherever Kennedy went last week, he 
drew enthusiastic crowds. Nearly 1,000 
turned out for a Milwaukee dinner; 400 
showed up in Sheboygan; one man drove 
100 miles to hear Kennedy speak in Mad- 
ison. The tousle-headed Senator punched 
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hard and earnestly. He pushed his Ken- 
nedy-Ervin labor bill (‘‘We will find out 
in the Senate who is anti-racketeering and 
who is merely anti-labor—who wants a 
law this year and who wants a campaign 
issue for next year’). He proposed a 
Kennedy refinement of the Brannan farm 
plan. He hammered the Administration 
for “no new ideas, no bold action, no 
blare of bugles.” Kennedy impressed 
crowds and seemingly, most of the state's 
Democratic leaders—apart from Wiscon- 
sin’s Governor Gaylord Nelson, who leans 
toward Stevenson or Humphrey. Said 
State Chairman Pat Lucey, who trailed at 
Kennedy's heels through the three-day 
tour: “He'd win the primary if it were 
held tomorrow.” 

But Wisconsin's primary is a year away, 
and Kennedy strategists are not certain 
their man will have to be in it. Kennedy- 
financed Wisconsin polls show Kennedy 
far ahead of Minnesota's Hubert Hum- 
phrey. If Humphrey picks up support be- 
fore spring, Kennedy will take him on, 
hoping to knock him out of the running 
in his. own backyard. If Humphrey does 
not get off the ground Kennedy will force 
no showdown in Wisconsin. 

The man he sees as his most potent 
rival for the nomination is Missouri's low- 
flying Stuart Symington (see below), who 
will probably fight shy of primaries and 
hope for a convention compromise. To 
whip a weakening Humphrey, say Ken- 
nedy strategists, would only help Syming- 
ton by removing Humphrey as a potential 
smoke-filled-room rival. 

Kennedy is determined to campaign as 
the man “going to the country for a deci- 
sion,” thus be able to march on the Los 
Angeles convention as the people’s choice. 
To do it, he is willing to run in the pri- 
maries that would do him the most good: 
Oregon, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylva- 
nia and New Hampshire. Due soon in 
Wisconsin to give the first big test to 
Kennedy findings and theories: Minne- 
sota’s Hubert Humphrey. 


A Man Who 


Speaking in Los Angeles, senior Demo- 
cratic Politico Harry Truman ventured a 
prediction: “I am telling you that the 
man, in my opinion, who will not be nomi- 
nated for President on the Democratic 
ticket is one who will divide the country 
on race, religion or foreign policy.” That 
prediction could be taken as a poke at 
such leading Democratic possibilities as 
Massachusetts’ Jack Kennedy, a Roman 
Catholic, and Minnesota’s Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who has strongly liberal foreign 
policy notions. But Truman’s reverse de- 
scription of The Man Who was also care- 
fully tailored to promote the Democrat 
that Truman actually would like to see 
get the nomination: Missouri’s Senator 
Stuart Symington, who, even while mak- 
ing all the moves of a presidential candi- 
date, has carefully avoided getting him- 
self entangled with divisive issues. 

Last week, back from a tour of Europe 
(a must for potential candidates), where 
he visited NATO's General Lauris Nor- 
stad and West Berlin's Mayor Willy 
Brandt (“great fella’’), handsome Stu Sy- 
mington held a news conference. Was he a 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion? Reply: “I appreciate the thought. 
But at this time I have no organization 
and no plans.” But would he refuse a 
draft? Reply: ‘I’m in the business of pol- 
itics. Of course I wouldn't refuse. I 
wouldn’t refuse anything like that.”’ Stu 
Symington had avoided saying anything 
divisive: everyone who understood poli- 
tics’ language could agree that he meant 
that he wanted the nomination—bad. 


REPUBLICANS 
On to Chicago 


Into Augusta, Ga. by chartered airplane 
last week flew a ten-man delegation from 
the Republican National Committee for 
a conclave about as suspenseful as an 
American League pennant race. At the 
Augusta National Golf Club the travelers 
were welcomed by a tanning and smiling 
Dwight and Mamie Eisenhower, sat down 
for lunch with the President in the white- 
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brick, four-pillared Mamie’s Cabin near 
Augusta’s tenth fairway. Over lunch the 
group got down to business. Connecti- 
cut’s Meade Alcorn was retiring as na- 
tional chairman (Time, April 13), Ken- 
tucky’s Senator Thruston B. Morton had 
been mentioned to succeed him. Was the 
President agreeable? Ike, who had hand- 
picked Morton five weeks earlier, went 
along with custom, announced that he 
would be very pleased indeed. Added he 
in an uncustomary tribute to Meade Al- 
corn: “I sure did like that guy, and it 
made me so mad to-have to lose him.’ 

Returning to Washington, the delegation 
carried Ike’s word to a meeting of the 
full committee. By acclamation, tall, trim 
(6 ft. 2 in., 185 lbs.) Thruston Morton, 
51, was elected, summoned to make his 
maiden speech. Said the new boss from 
the Bluegrass: “In 1960 we are going to 
have proven champions carrying our ban- 
ner. We are going to have proven stake 
winners. There'll be no selling platers in 
our barn.” 

Next, Old Guardsman Barry Goldwater, 
though he had been less than enthusiastic 
about having Good Ikeman Morton as 
national chairman, took the microphone 
to wish him well and urge him to steer the 
Republican Party to the right. As for the 
Democrats, said Goldwater, “there is no 
Democratic Party. There is a shell that 
has been crawled into by labor, led by 
that redhead from Detroit named Reuther, 
We've got to stop being nice to them. 
We've called them liberals. They aren't 
liberals they are radicals.”’ 

Before they headed for home, the Re- 
publican committeemen considered green- 
backed offers from New York, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Miami, all vying to be the 1960 con- 
vention city. For the 14th time in the 
party's history, they chose Chicago (be- 
ginning July 25) because: 1) 1960 is the 
rooth anniversary of the Chicago conven- 
tion that nominated Abraham Lincoln, 
2) Chicago's central location, hotel facili- 
ties and guaranty ($400,000) were better 
than any other offer. 


THE ECONOMY 
"| Will Eat That Hat" 


Off the six “Back to Work Special” 
trains they trooped into Washington's Un- 
ion Station: men in open-necked sports 
shirts, women in spring prints, many 
wearing blue and white badges marked 
“A.F.L.-C.1.0. Conference on Unemploy- 
ment—Jobs for All.”’ Already, some mem- 
bers of the Toledo delegation were looking 
slightly green; something they had eaten 
aboard their train soon laid 100 of them 
low, sent 28 to hospitals. Ohio’s Republi- 
can Congressman William Hanes Ayres of 
Akron was on hand at the depot with cof- 
fee, doughnuts, and a sign saying: SEF 
YOUR CONGRESSMAN FIRST. HE CAN HELP 
YOU MOST. 

“Where's that Wide Wide World?” 
cried members of the Detroit contingent. 
“Where’s Dave Garroway? He told us he 
was going to be here.”’ Television’s Garro- 
way did not show, but NBC’s Martin 
Agronsky was there, stage managing Unit- 
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U.A.W.’s ReutHer & “UNEMPLOYED” 
But where was that Wide Wide World?* 


ed Auto Workers’ President Walter Reu- 
ther on to the footprints marked for him 
in chalk gn the platform, marshaling a 
crowd behind Reuther, while a producer 
with a megaphone exhorted everyone to 
wave the freshly printed PUT AMERICA 
BACK TO WORK signs for the camera. 
Good Old Days. So, last week, began 
a modern-day “March on Washington,” 
arranged by the A.F.L.-C.1.0. to drama- 
tize the plight of the nation’s uncm- 
ployed.* Actually, much of the impact 
had been taken away from the meeting by 
the highly encouraging employment fig- 
ures for March, released only the day be- 
fore by the Administration. They showed 
that unemployment fell by about 390,000 
to 4,360,000, while employment climbed 
by 1,100,000 to 63.8 million. But that did 
not in the slightest diminish the decibel 
count of the 7,000 people (about half of 
them actually unemployed, the other half 
union functionaries) who gathered in 
Washington’s National Guard Armory. 
For hours, the back-to-workers whooped 
and hollered at predictably anti-Admin- 
istration speeches from such Democrats 
as Texas’ Senator Lyndon Johnson (who 
announced his plan for a_ legislative- 
executive commission on unemployment 
to report in 60 days) and Illinois’ Senator 
Paul Douglas (President Eisenhower, “the 
kindly Kansan, has unwittingly become 
the captive of hard-faced men”). The 
U.A.W.’s Reuther, in a_ high-pitched 
rhythmic singsong> pulled out all the 
stops, deriding Eisenhower for playing 
golf and quail hunting in Georgia, and 
conjuring up the memory of the good old 
days of World War II, when everybody 
was working overtime: “If we can have 








U.A.W. Local 974 in Peoria, Ill., had a special 
problem. Walter Reuther had called for members 
to join the march of the unemployed—and Lo- 
cal 974 had no unemployed. But Reuther want- 
ed men, and men he got 
problem by sending 16 retired U.A.W. members, 
one disabled member and a union official 


Local 974 solved its 





full employment and full production mak- 
ing the weapons of war and destruction, 
why can’t we have full employment and 
full production making the good things of 
life for people in peacetime?” 

Good Old October. A.F.L.-C.1.0. Pres- 
ident George Meany swung less wildly but 
he pulled no punches. He jeered at the 
Administration's balanced budget and 
“tight money” policy, turned defense ex- 
pert to proclaim that the balanced budget 
is “weakening the national defense pro- 
gram.” His “program for action to put 
America back to work”: 1) new legisla- 
tion to “cushion the shock” of unemploy- 
ment and “safeguard purchasing power,” 
2) a vast, Government-sponsored building 
program, 3) “justified wage increases” 
and a shorter work week “to spread the 
available supply of jobs.” 

Meany introduced the lone Administra- 
tion spokesman, Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, as “a good friend of ‘mine—I 
want everyone to know that.” Said Mitch- 
ell: “I have enough faith in the basic 
health of the American economy to state 
that by October of this year there will be 
67 million people at work, 3,000,000 more 
than there are today, and that unemploy- 
ment will be 3,000,000 or less. And may 
I say to my friend George Meany: If this 
isn't so, George, when the October figures 
come out, on the steps of the Labor De- 
partment I will eat that hat you said I 
was talking through.” 

Grinned George Meany as Mitchell sat 
down: “You know, for a minute I thought 
he was going to say he would meet me in 
Macy’s window.” 

Jim Mitchell was roundly applauded by 
an audience that might well have booed. 
Perhaps it was because he had spoken 
forthrightly. Or perhaps because a good 
many of the not-too-heavyhearted dele- 
gates were just as sure as Jim Mitchell 
that he would not have to eat his hat. 


% Out of business since last June. 
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Bundesbildstelle 
ADENAUER 
"My decision is intended ... 


WEST GERMANY 
The Old Man Steps Aside 


My wish is that when mankind looks be- 
yond the clouds and dust of our times, it 
can be said of me that I have done my 


duty. 5 
—Konrad Adenauer 


Konrad Adenauer is a man used to 
making his own lonely decisions. With 
single-minded discipline and skill, he has 
done more than anyone else to raise his 
country from ruin and disgrace to riches 
and repute in ten short years. And it was 
his command decisions which committed 
West Germany firmly to Western Europe 
and the Atlantic Alliance. 

Behind the flinty monolith of his pub- 
lic image stands a suspicious and emo- 
tional man, whose impulsiveness is gener- 
ally held in check. Last week, at 83, under 
the duress of his days and years, der Alte 
came to his loneliest decision. Suddenly 
and dramatically, the greatest German 
Chancellor since Bismarck signified his 
readiness to give up his powerful office 
after ten years, for the more honorific 
post of President. It was his own decision, 
and yet the emotional overtones of his act 
showed that he was reluctantly anticipat- 
ing a painful reality. 

Only seven weeks ago Adenauer had in- 
sisted that he intended to stand a fourth 
time for Chancellor in the 1961 elections. 
His own candidate for President was his 
Vice Chancellor, Economics Minister Lud- 
wig Erhard, the rotund, popular engineer 
of the German economic miracle, But for 
once, the icy Adenauer eye failed to trans- 
fix his party’s politicos. Rebellious Bun- 
destag back-benchers protested that to 
make Erhard President would be to de- 
prive the Christian Democratic Party of 
“our best vote-getter in 1961,” and Er- 
hard himself declined the offer (Tre, 
March 16). A successful defiance of Ade- 
nauer was something new. 
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Fighting & Fears. All sorts of influ- 
ences were now at work on the old man. 
His son Paul, a Roman Catholic priest, 
dared advise him that he must not try to 
stay in the front line too long. His old 
Cologne friend, Banker Robert Pferd- 
menges, gently explained how in big busi- 
ness a corporation president, by becoming 
board chairman, sloughs off the daily bur- 
den while overseeing the continuity of 
policy. Adenauer himself badly wanted a 
strong presidential candidate to head off 
the “catastrophic” possibility that a Social- 
ist (the popular Carlo Schmid) might win 
the office. And Adenauer was also swayed 
by fears that his allies might be preparing 
to undercut Germany’s position in nego- 
tiations with Russia; he felt deep dismay 
over John Foster Dulles’ illness and the 
new American faces he must deal with; 
he felt pain at De Gaulle’s public ac- 
ceptance of the Oder-Neisse line as the 
German frontier on the east. His suspi- 
cions of the British burst out in the open 
before the week was out. 

Events swept to a climax in a single 
day. Ostensibly to bid goodbye on the eve 
of a four-week Italian vacation, Adenauer 
went to see outgoing President Theodor 
Heuss. 75, who has served the constitu- 
tional limit of twé five-year terms. For 
two hours the two elders talked about the 
role of the presidency. That night at home, 
Adenauer talked heart to heart with his 
son Paul until midnight. Next morning he 
complained that he had hardly slept—but 
he had made his decision. 

Taking a Hint. Most of the 62 Chris- 
tian Democrats who went to Bonn’s Pal- 
ais Schaumburg that cold and rainy morn- 
ing expected a routine session with the 
Chancellor. Clutching a copy of the feder- 
al republic’s Basic Law, Adenauer lectured, 
instead, for 45 minutes on the legal and 
moral position of the presidential office. 
Some of the politicians got Adenauer’s 
hint and asked the Chancellor directly. 

The answer: yes, der Alte would con- 
sider the presidency himself. Other depu- 
ties were stunned. Said Mrs. Helene We- 
ber, an old Adenauer friend: “Nonsense. I 
think I’m going to faint.” But when the 
meeting resumed, the 62 delegates unani- 
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James Whitmore—Lirt 
ERHARD 
. .. to ensure the continuity of our policy.” 





mously nominated Adenauer, and then 
one by one walked up to shake his hand. 

“Not by One lota."" Within 24 hours, 
the sensational news had swept across 
Germany. The old Chancellor, before 
boarding a special railway car for Italy, 
recorded a bitter little speech to his coun- 
trymen. It contained an odd digression. 
Lashing out at British “wire-pullers” al- 
most as if the British forced him to the 
step, he conceded that the decision had 
been made “quickly—but I must say in 
retrospect that it was well considered and 
correct. My decision is intended to ensure 
the continuity of our policy for years to 
come. The position, task and work of 
the federal President is underestimated; 
it is much greater than generally believed. 
I would like to say that the attitude of the 
federal government in foreign policy ques- 
tions will not change by one iota during 
the present period of conferences, or dur- 
ing the coming few years.” 

From an Eminence. Moscow's Pravda 
lost no time in proclaiming the Chancel- 
lor’s action “involuntary.”’ and the com- 
bination of abruptness, peevishness and 
pressure lent some color to the interpre- 
tation. Yet after the first public outcry 
that the West had lost one of its stoutest 
men at an awkward moment. Adenauer’s 
decision began to appear a wise recogni- 
tion that he was no longer indispensable. 
West Germany was no longer just one in- 
domitable man but a strong and prosper- 
ous nation of 52 million people. 

“Don’t you think I'm going to retire to 
the old folks’ home,” Adenauer cautioned 
his friends. Heuss’s term as President 
does not end till Sept. 15. Adenauer ob- 
viously intends to have a big say in choos- 
ing and counseling the next Chancellor 
(who will be elected by the Bundestag). 
He hopes to follow the example of his 
friend De Gaulle in influencing events 
from an eminence. Perhaps he will be less 
influential than he foresees. Bundestag 
President Eugen Gerstenmaier has already 
warned that “there must be no twisting of 
the constitution on any account,” and 
others argue that real power inevitably 
remains in the Chancellor’s control of 
party patronage. 





GERSTEN MAIER 
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Vicky—New Statesman 


A British View: MACMILLAN ABANDONING His FLEXIBLE GARMENTS 


The Successors. Since the party’s un- 
written rule requires that the two top of- 
fices may not be held by men of the same 
faith, Catholic Konrad Adenauer’s succes- 
sor will presumably be a Protestant. The 
three leading candidates: Vice Chancellor 
Erhard, 62; Gerstenmaier, 52; and Fi- 
nance Minister Franz Etzel, 56. Of the 
three, Etzel, a colorless Ruhr corporation 
lawyer would be most apt to follow Ade- 
nauer’s tutelage in foreign affairs unques- 
tioningly. Because Gerstenmaier is ready 
to trade away Germany's NATO mem- 
bership if it will buy reunification from 
the Russians, he is less likely to get the 
nomination. Erhard has never concealed 
that in his free-trader’s eyes, the Ade- 
nauer-sponsored six-nation Common Mar- 
ket is too limited, and last week he told 
an audience of Ruhr industrialists that 
more “open-mindedness and flexibility” 
would be useful in conducting foreign pol- 
icy. The test of Adenauer’s present power 
may well be whether he is obliged to ac- 
cept Erhard as Chancellor. At the mo- 
ment, Erhard is the clear favorite. 


THE ALLIES 
Moment of Candor 


Halfway through the radio speech in 
which he explained his decision to run for 
the presidency, der Alte suddenly lashed 
out at Britain. “For some time,” said 
Adenauer, “the atmosphere toward Ger- 
many in Britain has been, one might al- 
most say, systematically impaired .. . 
British attacks against De Gaulle, arising 
from certain differences of opinion, are 
keeping, I believe, within moderate limits. 
Only against us Germans and especially 
against me are these attacks being made 
ever more strongly.” 

In London, Harold Macmillan hastily 
handed down an order forbidding British 
officials to reply to Adenauer. But the 
Tory Daily Telegraph, under no such re- 
straint, counterattacked with an editorial 
called “Are We Beastly to the Germans?” 
Growled the Telegraph: “In suggesting 
the existence of an anti-German conspira- 
cy, Dr. Adenauer was very wide of the 
mark. No conspiracy is needed, since anti- 
German feeling exists without being arti- 
ficially inspired.” 

Fact is, as the Telegraph suggested, 
that the postwar alliance between Britain 
and West Germany has been at best “a 
shotgun marriage” imposed by the Soviet 
threat. Adenauer himself has never for- 
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Prepared to give a little more. 


gotten that British occupation authorities 
fired him as mayor of Cologne in 1945 
for “insufficient display of energy.” And 
when Harold Macmillan failed to con- 
sult him before setting off to Moscow last 
month, all Adenauer’s suppressed distrust 
of Britain was reawakened. Bitterly, Ade- 
nauer concluded that Macmillan was pre- 
paring to offer Khrushchev de facto rec- 
ognition of Communist East Germany, 
thereby selling out a vital West German 
diplomatic position without even asking 
how Bonn felt about it. 

Thus aroused, Adenauer became abnor- 
mally sensitive to public hostility toward 
Germany in Britain—a feeling first re- 
vealed by the chilly reception that Brit- 
ish crowds gave West German President 
Theodore Heuss during his state visit to 
England (Trte, Nov. 3). Unforgivingly, 
the Chancellor has kept track of anti-Ger- 
man blasts in Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express and the tasteless comments of 
Daily Mirror Correspondent Cassandra 
(William Neil Connor)—who last week 
compared Adenauer’s attitude on Berlin 
negotiations to “the rigidity of Hitler 
at Munich.” 

The British have not been happy to see 
Germany replace them recently as Eu- 
rope’s No. 1 trading power. A spate of war 
movies, a new rash of generals’ memoirs 
and war-adventure tales, the unearthing 
last week of a live German bomb beside 
the Thames near Waterloo Station, all 
keep alive old memories. Some might ac- 
knowledge that the moment was not pro- 
pitious for old grudges, but the Tory 
Telegraph, for one, was adamant: “Dr. 
Adenauer’s verbal explosion, tactless as it 
may seem, has the virtue of forcing both 
countries to face unwelcome truths while 
there is still time to moderate the harm 
they can do.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Strange British Mood 


In London last week an earsplitting 
verbal thunderstorm played about the 
grey but unbowed head of Field Marshal 
Bernard Montgomery, first Viscount of 
El Alamein. Monty had decided to fly off 
to Moscow to see Khrushchev. In almost 
unanimous disapproval, the British press 
made it plain that it thought Monty 
would somehow foul up the summit con- 
ference. “The idea of you having a heart- 
to-heart talk with Khrushchev gives us 
the collywobbles,” cried the Laborite Dai- 


ly Herald. The Daily Sketch had some ad- 
vice “to an old and meddling soldier: 
FADE AWAY.” 

In just as unseasonably warm tones, 
the British press has been lecturing Ade- 
nauer, De Gaulle or any U.S. Senator who 
has anything harsh to say about Russia, as 
if to speak firmly were to jeopardize the 
chances of negotiation and peace. Lon- 
don’s popular press presents the Berlin 
crisis not as a struggle between Russia and 
the West, but between a_ peace-loving 
Macmillan and an obstinate Eisenhower 
(whom former Punch Editor Malcolm 
Muggeridge last week described as the 
“poor, meandering old President’) and 
inflexible old men in France and Germany. 
Fortnight ago, when NATO's General Lau- 
ris Norstad temperately pointed out the 
dangers to the West of military disengage- 
ment in Central Europe, London's pro- 
Labor Daily Mirror exploded with a front- 
page blast headlined MEDDLING AMERICAN 
GENERALS. Bawled the Mirror: “Marshal 
Stalin (who was not even a real general) 
died in 1953. Now there is a new menace 
—the loudmouthed American generals.” 

Britain, in the spring of 1959. is in a 
strange mood. Some critics too hurriedly 
raised the old cry of appeasement, leading 
the Spectator to retort waspishly: “For 
the Germans, of all people, to accuse Mr. 
Macmillan of wanting to do another ‘Mu- 
nich’ is a little indelicate.” Munich is ob- 
viously not the right word. But Britain— 
public, press and government—is plainly 
at odds with its allies. It lives on greater 
hopes and conjures up greater fears. 

An Excess of Fears. In Washington last 
month, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
startled a group of U.S. Senators by de- 
claring: “I cannot go to the Queen and 
ask for approval of the evacuation of mil- 
lions, many of them children, to far places 
of the Commonwealth until I have ex- 
hausted every other possibility.” 

For the Englishman of the Nuclear Age, 
convinced that Britain is ‘‘a one-shot tar- 
get,” war is so fearful a prospect that it is 
unthinkable. “There have been a good 
number of plans for what we should do in 
an atomic war,” says a former British gov- 
ernment official. “They all add up to the 
impossibility of engaging in one.” 

To most Englishmen, Berlin is a piece 
of real estate inhabited by people whom 
it will take the British a long time to learn 
to love. When pollsters asked Britons if 
they would fight for Berlin, a thumping 
74% said no (but 54% were convinced 
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that Russia would not fight over Berlin, 
either). Presumably no German, French- 
man or American is any more eager than 
the Briton to be annihilated, but others 
were not making so much of the dangers, 
as justification for a need to reach agree- 
ments with Khrushchev. 

An Excess of Hopes. At the time of 
Khrushchev’s toothache snub of Harold 
Macmillan (Tre, March 9), worried Brit- 
ish officials made it plain in press brief- 
ings that Khrushchev was not interested 
at all in German reunification, and barely 
curious about British talk of reducing 
troop strength in Europe. But ever since 
then, Harold Macmillan has floated one 
trial balloon after another about what 
arms bargains might be struck with the 
Russians. And when these notions have 
been shot down by Britain’s partners, 
much of the British press has reacted as if 
Macmillan and Khrushchev had a worka- 
ble peace formula that Britain’s allies 
were systematically sabotaging. 

After his Moscow trip, Macmillan first 
talked of “disengagement,” then softened 
this to the possibility of a “thinning out” 
of troops, then of a “freeze” at existing 
levels, and currently the fashionable word 
is a “ceiling” on troop strengths. But 
rather than having specific proposals, Mac- 
millan seems simply eager to have some- 
thing to talk about, and to be convinced 
that talking is all to the good. He has 
even begun to speak of a “re-occurring 
summit"—a kind of periodically assem- 
bled global board of directors. 

Macmillan is speaking simple truth 
when he angrily denies he is an appeaser., 
and insists that he has no intention of sur- 
rendering vital Western positions to Rus- 
sia. But he is readier than others to meet 
Khrushchev’s demand for a de facto rec- 
ognition of Communist East Germany, 
provided that West Berlin's freedom is 
preserved. And the fact remains that Brit- 
ain, more than any other Western power, 
is convinced that its hopes for the future 
rest on early termination of the cold war. 

An Excess of Orders. Stripped of the 
bulk of its empire, economically and phys- 
ically sapped by two wars, Britain looks 
for a way out of its troubles, and finds less 
room than most for maneuver. As its new 
budget shows (see below), Britain is more 
prosperous than at any other time since 
World War II. Never have more people 
owned their own homes; there are waiting 
lists for cars, tailors cannot get enough 
cutters to meet the tremendous demand 
for new suits, bookings for expensive con- 
tinental holidays are the highest ever. 
Only in the past four years have the 
British enjoyed the kind of widely dis- 
tributed prosperity that the U.S. has en- 
joyed for 15, and after ration-book aus- 
terity, the heady delights of TV sets, 
washers and new Cars are an intoxicating 
experience. 

But British prosperity in 1959 is still a 
near thing, maintained only by rigid eco- 
nomic controls, and it could be destroyed 
at almost any moment by a shift in inter- 
national trade patterns. To the hard- 
pressed British taxpayer, the $4.2 billion 
a year spent on defense represents capital 
that, if the cold war ended, Britain could 
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devote to the investment on which its 
economic future depends. 

All these factors helped to explain Brit- 
ain’s singular preoccupation last week with 
the need, and the expectancy, of bring- 
ing off fruitful negotiations at the sum- 
mit. Other NATO partners were pre- 
pared to talk at the summit, but—thanks 
largely to Khrushchev’s retreat from his 
original “either or” ultimatum—were in 
no mood to yield easily. No longer so 
fearful that a real ultimatum showdown 
with Russia was at hand, they felt less need 
to make a parade of unreal unanimity. 


Releasing the Brakes 

The British taxpayer got good news last 
week. Last year Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Derick Heathcoat Amory put 
through such a severe anti-inflation budget 
that he now had a large cash surplus. So 
this vear he was able to put an extra bil- 
lion or more into the hands of spenders 
and investors. Items: 

@ Income taxes will be reduced for the 
first time since 1955. For Britons, among 
the world’s most heavily taxed people, the 
rate goes down from a basic 424% to 
383%. 

@ Indirect taxes were slashed on a wide 
range of items. Most spectacular was a 
cut of about 2¢ on a pint of beer, which, 
observed Amory, is “a fitting celebration 
perhaps of the achievements of an ex- 
hausting decade.” Purchase tax on cars, 
TV sets and cosmetics is to fall from 60% 
to 50%; on washing machines, refrigera- 
tors and vacuum cleaners it drops from 
30% tO 25%. 

@ Increased tax write-offs will benefit 
business, spurring investment and plant 
construction. 

With an election ahead, the Tory budg- 
et scattered benefits among millions. A 
Rolls-Royce dealer took a column front- 
page ad in the Times to coo: “A wonder- 
ful budget.’ On the stock exchange, share 
prices went to an alltime high. 


TIBET 


The Three Precious Jewels 
(See Cover) 

Night had settled upon the roof of the 
world. With a jingling of harness and the 
clipclop of hooves, a small caravan wound 
slowly up the 17,000-ft. pass. Ahead lay 
the snowy summits of the Himalayas, an 
ocean of wind-whipped peaks and ranges 
that have served Tibet as a rampart since 
time began. Cavalrymen with slung rifles 
spurred forward; state officials in furs, 
wearing the dangling turquoise earrings of 
their rank, sat tiredly in the saddle; rangy 
muleteers in peaked caps with big earlaps 
goaded the baggage train up the steep 
path. As they passed a cairn of rocks 
topped by brightly colored flags printed 
with Buddhist prayers, each pious Tibetan 
added a stone to the mound, murmured 
the traditional litany: “So-ya-la-so.” 

They listened tensely for the sound of 
gunfire behind them, which would mean 
that the pursuing Red Chinese had clashed 
with the rearguard of Khamba tribesmen. 
Up front, scouts probed carefully to make 
sure Communist paratroops had not been 
dropped in the pass to bar their way. All 
of them—the 35 Khambas of the rear- 
guard, the 75 officials, soldiers and mule- 
teers—were charged with a solemn respon- 
sibility: to make good the escape from 
Tibet of the God-King in their midst— 
the 23-year-old 14th Dalai Lama. 

Journey to Safety. As the Dalai Lama 
and his escort fled by night and hid by 
day in lamaseries, villages and Khamba 
encampments, the furious Red Chinese 
boasted that they had put down the three- 
day revolt in Lhasa that had served to 
cover the God-King’s escape. Point-blank 
artillery fire drove diehard lamas from 
the Norbulingka, summer palace on the 
city’s outskirts. Red infantrymen surged 
into the vast warrens of the Potala winter 
palace, rounded up defiant monks in nar- 
row passages and dark rooms where flick- 





Tue Davar Lama & THE PANCHEN LAMA 
A vision, a trance, and a walking stick led the priests to him. 
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TipetaNs BURNING INCENSE ON APPROACH OF THE DALat LAMA DuRING 1951 FLIGHT 
A Living Buddha making a stealthy escape over the rooftop of the world. 


ering butter lamps made Tibet’s grotesque 
gods and demons seem to caper on the 
walls. The corpses of hundreds of slain 
Lhasans lay in the streets and parks of 
the city, from the gutted medical college 
on Chakpori hill to the barricaded main 
avenue of Barkhor. Rifle fire and the ham- 
mer of machine guns rattled the windows 
of the Indian consulate general, whose 
single radio transmitter is the only com- 
munication link with the free world. And 
Red Chinese columns and planes criss- 
crossed the barren plateaus and narrow 
valleys of Tibet in search of the missing 
Dalai Lama. 

Last week word came that the Dalai 
Lama had reached safety in the village of 
Towang, just across the Indian border. 
His two-week march to the frontier, it 
was said, had been screened from Red 
planes by mist and low clouds conjured 
up by the prayers of Buddhist holy men. 

Aroused Asia. The 1956 rape of Hun- 
gary by the Soviet Union did not rouse 
the frustrated rage in Asia that it did in 
Western Europe and the U.S. White v. 
white colonialism does not stir Asians 
much. But the crime against Tibet has 
opened many Asian eyes. The independ- 
ent Times of Indonesia warned that Red 
China was losing what few friends it had 
left. From Japan to Ceylon, Asians an- 
grily recalled the fine words of Red 
China's Premier Chou En-lai at the Ban- 
dung Conference in 1955, when he warm- 
ly embraced Nehru’s Panch Shila (Five 
Principles) and specifically promised to 
respect “the rights of the people of all 
countries to choose freely a way of life 
as well as political and economic sys- 
tems.” India’s press and public demanded 
that Nehru be at least as forthright in 
denouncing Red China as he was in de- 
nouncing Britain and France during the 
Suez invasion, and were impatient with 
his bland impeachments of Peking. In 
Buddhist Cambodia, a newspaper that 
often echoes Cambodia's neutralist royal 
family urged Red China to withdraw its 
troops from Tibet and prove “that it 
respects the hopes of all peoples for lib- 
erty and seli-determination.” 
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Buffer State. Over the centuries, the 
mountain-locked nation of Tibet has of- 
ten been overrun by invaders—Mongols, 
Manchus and Gurkhas, but most often 
Chinese. Whenever China was strong, it 
would send a garrison to occupy Lhasa. 
Whenever China was weak Tibetans would 
drive the garrison out. In 1904, uneasy 
about Russian encroachments in central 
Asia, the British launched an. expedition 
from India and captured Lhasa with lit- 
tle difficulty. To keep each other at arm’s 
length, Britain and Czarist Russia agreed 
to make a buffer state of Tibet and signed 
the Convention of 1907 recognizing Chi- 
na’s “suzerainty” over Tibet. No one 
bothered to define suzerainty, nor did 
anyone consult the Tibetans. 
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Large chunks of Tibetan territory dis- 
appeared. The provinces of Amdo and 
Kham were taken by China, Sikkim end- 
ed up with India, Ladakh went to Kash- 
mir. Today there are more Tibetans living 
outside Tibet than in it (1,700,000 to 
1,300,000 ), 

The Yellow Hat. The nation’s sole 
defense over the centuries was the Three 
Precious Jewels of Tibetan Buddhism: 
the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Com- 
munity. Power lay with the contending 
monks and noblemen. The Red Hat sect, 
which allows its lamas to marry, was 
gradually overborne by the celibate Yel- 
low Hat sect. This was made official in 
1557 when a Mongol khan gave the seal 
of rulership to the leading Yellow Hat 
monk and named him Dalai (Ocean of 
Wisdom) Lama. The fifth Dalai Lama is 
famous for building the vast Potala. He 
also felt the need to honor his favorite 
teacher by naming him the Panchen 
(Teacher) Lama, and put in his keeping 
Tibet’s second largest city, Shigatse. He 
thus created a rivalry that has plagued 
Tibet ever since. Generally, the Dalai 
Lama has had the support of whatever 
power is ruling in India, and the Panchen 
Lama of the ruling power in China. 

The Search. The present Dalai Lama’s 
predecessor was one of the greatest of his 
line. He lived long and governed well. In 
1933, warned by the State Oracle that 
his end was approaching, he summoned a 
photographer all the way from Nepal to 
take a final picture, and shortly there- 
after this most sacred Living Buddha shed 
the garment of his body in order to as- 
sume another. While by Lamaist teaching 
his soul went to dwell for 49 days in the 
famed Lake Ché Kor Gye before taking 
up residence in a newborn infant, his 
corpse was embalmed by being cooked in 
yak butter and salt, its face painted with 
gold, and the mummy seated upright fac- 
ing south in a shrine of the Potala. 

Who was the newborn infant in whom 
his soul was reincarnated? A four-year 
search began, and became another of the 
endless legends of Tibet. The regent, who 
ruled the state during the interregnum, 
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journeyed to Lake Ché Kor Gye and, 
after gazing into its mirrored waters, re- 
ported a vision of a three-storied lamasery 


“whose golden roof was flecked with tur- 


quoise, and a winding road that led to a 
gabled farmhouse of a type unknown to 
Lhasans. Search parties went out in all 
directions without success. Finally the 


- oracle of Samye monastery, Tibet's old- 


est, went into a trance, recommended that 
the search be extended to the Chinese 
province of Tsinghai, whose Amdo region 
is largely populated by Tibetans. 

In Tsinghai, the priestly caravan was 
met by the ninth Panchen Lama, who had 
fled to China after difficulties with the 
13th Dalai Lama. Near death himself, the 
Panchen Lama was not bitter, and sug- 
gested the names of three young boys who 
might be possible candidates. The first 
child had already died when the lamas 
reached him; the second ran screaming at 
the sight of them. At the home of the 
third child, on the shores of fabled Lake 
Koko Nor, the monks were struck dumb. 
Just as in the regent’s vision, there was a 
peasant house with a gabled roof, there 
was a winding road and, beyond, a three- 
storied lamasery whose golden dome spar- 
kled with turquoise tiles. 

As the awed monks approached the 
farmhouse, a small boy rushed toward 
them from the kitchen crying, “Lama! 
Lama!” His name was Lhamo Dhondup; 
he was two years old; and one of his 
brothers was already a Living Buddha 
at Kumbum monastery. Interrogated, the 
child gave the correct title of every official 
in the party, even picking out those who 
were disguised as servants. The second 
test required that he examine duplicate 
rosaries, liturgical drums, bells, bronze 
thunderbolts, and teacups, and select the 
ones that had belonged to him in his pre- 
vious life as the 13th Dalai Lama. He did 
it with ease. Overjoyed, the lamas also 
found that the child had the required 
physical marks: large ears, and moles on 
his body that represented a second pair 
of arms. Then, in the final test, he was of- 
fered a choice of identical walking sticks. 
To the monks’ horror, little Lhamo chose 
the wrong one—but at once threw it 
away. Seizing the right stick, he refused 
to be parted from it. 

Finding the Dalai Lama proved easier 
than getting him home to Lhasa. The 
Chinese warlord of Tsinghai demanded 
$30,000 before he would [et the boy leave. 
Glumly, the lamas paid it and set out for 
Tibet. They were stopped at the border. 
The warlord wanted more money, and it 
took two years of negotiations and a fur- 
ther payment of $90,000 before the Dalai 
Lama, by then four years old, could go in 
triumph to the palace of Potala. 

Polygyny & Prayer. The Tibet he 
would one day rule is a preserved relic of 
ancient oriental feudalism. Twice as large 
as Texas, lying in the very heart of Asia, 
it is a land of mountains and craterlike 
valleys that seem to have been ripped 
from the moon. Its people are handsome, 
cheerful and indescribably dirty. About 
four-fifths of them work to support one- 
fifth, who are shut up in lamaseries. What 
little land is not owned by the monks 
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belongs either to the Dalai Lama or to 
about 150 noble families, who have kept 
their names and acres intact down the 
centuries by a mixture of polygyny and 
polyandry. To safeguard their ancestral 
estate, three brothers will often share a 
single wife, and all children are considered 
to be fathered by the eldest of the broth- 
ers. Recently, a highborn Lhasa woman 
was simultaneously married to a local no- 
bleman, to the Foreign Minister of Tibet, 
and to the Foreign Minister’s son by an- 
other wife. 

Religion is lived by all the people. Hun- 
dreds of lamaseries house thousands upon 
thousands of monks and nuns whose days 
are spent in meditation and prayer. There 
are nearly as many Living Buddhas as 
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Tue Datar Lama's PEASANT FAMILY 
Without playmates or parents around. 


there are lamaseries, including one female 
incarnation whose name translates as 
“Thunderbolt Sow.” Prayer is everywhere, 
on the lips of men and on flags and bits 
of paper stamped with woodblock im- 
prints of the sacred words: “Om mani 
padme hum |Hail, the jewel in the lo- 
tus)."’ The phrase flutters from tall poles 
outside villages, from trees and cairns; it 
is stuffed inside the chortens’ hollow tow- 
ers at crossroads, and revolves constantly 
in the prayer wheels in every temple, 
nearly every house. There is gold in Tibet 
that cannot be mined for fear of offending 
the gods of earth, though panning gold 
from the river beds is permitted. 

When a Tibetan dies, his body is car- 
ried to the top of a mortuary hill, hacked 
into pieces by body breakers and left to 
be picked clean to the bone by scavenger 
birds and beasts. Tibetan sons keep their 
fathers’ skulls and use them as drinking 
cups out of filial piety. On stormy days, 
when blizzards smother the high moun- 
tain passes, lamas cut out paper horses 
and scatter them to the winds to carry 
help to any poor traveler foundering in 
the deep snow. Meeting a stranger, a 
Tibetan sticks out his tongue in friendly 
greeting. 

Tibet is cold, filled with silence and 
bones, haunted by demons; yet Tibetans 
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are a strangely happy people. In the brief 
two months of summer, they swarm from 
their dirty, smoke-filled houses, set up 
white tents with blue trimmings on the river 
meadows, sing, drink milk beer and tell 
stories. They splash together in the 
streams for their first baths of the year. 
Nearly every visitor to penetrate the for- 
bidden land has been enchanted by its 
people. They do few things terribly well, 
but everything with zest. Explorer Fosco 
Maraini believes they have found the se- 
cret of liberty, which is “to live like a 
flower or a stone; sheltering from the rain 
in bad weather, enjoying the sun if it is 
fine, breathing in the fullness of the after- 
noon, the sweetness of evening, the mys- 
teriousness of night, with equal joy and 
wisdom. Perhaps that is why you hear 
singing everywhere, fine music that fades 
away into space as if it were spontaneous- 
ly generated.” Coming back to the out- 
side world from Tibet, travelers miss the 
serenity and peace, the brimful feeling of 
being at one with nature and the universe, 
the unfailing courtesy of Tibetans, and 
their pious avoidance of cruelty to any 
living thing. 

Defender of the Faith. For the four- 
year-old Dalai Lama, arrival in Tibet 
meant an end to childhood. He was en- 
throned at Lhasa in 1940 and endowed 
with many names—the Tender, Glorious 
One, the Holy One, the Mighty of Speech, 
the Excellent Understanding, the Absolute 
Wisdom, the Defender of the Faith. He 
sat through the hours-long ceremonies 
without complaint, a slim, grave-eyed boy 
with protuberant ears. 

The Dalai Lama’s peasant family came 
with him to Lhasa, and his father was 
made a noble, but he saw little of them. 
His days were spent with monkish tutors, 
in learning the Tantric texts of Lamaism 
and the complex religious ceremonials. At 
night he went to sleep in the enormous, 
fortresslike Potala, and could hear the 
palace gates close harshly and the ringing 
shouts of the watchmen as they marched 
through the long, twisting corridors. With- 
out playmates or attending parents, the 
Dalai Lama matured early, and at 14 he 
visited Lhasa’s great monasteries of Dre- 
pung and Sera to engage in religious dis- 
putation with their learned abbots. This 
was a critical moment, for upon his intel- 
ligence and agility of mind would depend 
the future balance of power. He would 
not be deposed should he fail the exami- 
nation, but he could be turned into a 
puppet—a Living Buddha who was easily 
manipulated by shrewd and able monks. 

At Drepung monastery thousands of 
red-robed lamas crouched on _ their 
haunches in a graveled courtyard while 
the 14-year-old Dalai Lama preached to 
them on the Tantric texts in a clear, boy- 
ish voice, but with the composure and 
assurance of an adult. A Tibetan-speaking 
Westerner was there, an Austrian named 
Heinrich Harrer, who had escaped from a 
prisoner-of-war camp in India and pain- 
fully made his way to asylum in Lhasa. 
The debate that followed between the 
abbot and the Dalai Lama was a genuine 
contest of wits, says Harrer, in which the 
God-King was “never for a moment dis- 
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Soup like this would cost 500 franes 
in a fine French restaurant 


Campbells skill 
and freezing 
bring it to you for 
only 45 franes 


(1l¢ in American money) 


Cream of Potato Soup, 
or Vichyssoise, its ele- 
* gant chilled variation, 
wasn't always a fancy- 





priced item on fashion- 
able menus. 
During colonial days the potato itself 
was so suspect that it was grown only 
as an ornamental plant. One of the 
French kings even wore potato blos- 
soms in his lapel in an effort to popu- 
larize this homey, versatile vegetable. 
But then a knowing cook discovered 
cream of potato soup ... and how 
beautifully it tempted the nose and 
palate when generously joined with 
onions and choice spices. That was the 
day the amiable potato came into its 
own. 

Freezing: a Flavor Saver 
Now, Cream of Potato Soup, for all its 
taste-bud-tantalizing charm, is not an 
easy soup to make. Particularly for to- 


day’s homemaker whose time is so 
taken up. 


CREAM OF 
POTATO 
SOUP 





Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef ¢ Clam 
Chowder (New England Style) « Oyster Stew 
Green Pea with Ham ¢ Cream of Shrimp 
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Elegant Cream of Potato Soup, now frozen by 
Campbell's to bring you all its fresh, friendly flavor. 


That’s why we brought out our 
Cream of Potato—and thanks to freez- 
ing, it comes to you at its very peak of 
flavor and freshness. Nobody, not even 
Campbell's, could have given you the 
full savor of potato, onions, and fresh 
milk and cream without this freezing. 


A Well-spent Extra Franc 


A fashionable French restaurant would 
charge you a dollar or more for Cream 
of Potato Soup like this. Now you can 
enjoy it for only about 11¢ a bowl. Why 
not pick up a can or two for tonight? 





Emerald Bisque. In saucepan, com- 

bine 1 can Campbell’s Frozen Cream 

of Potato Soup, 1 soup can water or 

milk, and half a 10-oz. pis: frozen 
iY 


chopped spinach. Cover; heat slowly 
until thawed; stir now and then. Sim- 
mer about 2 min. or until spinach is 
tender. Serve as is or blend until 
smooth. 3 servings. 
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concerted,” while the venerable abbot 
“was hard put to hold his own.” 

But the Dalai Lama was still too young 
to govern, and his state was run for him 
by regents. Two of them quarreled, and 
Lhasa was rocked by a brief civil war in 
1947, in which howitzers were used to end 
the defiance of the monks of Sera lama- 
sery. More important to Tibet and the 
Dalai Lama was another civil war: that in 
China. As Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists 
were driven from the mainland to For- 
mosa, it was inevitable that the Reds 
would soon attempt to assert the Chinese 























HROUGHOUT Asia, some 500 mil- 

lion people—including the Dalai 
Lama—practice Buddhism. An _ out- 
growth of Hinduism, Buddhism accepts 
the central Hindu idea of reincarnation: 
every soul turns on a wheel through a 
recurring drama of birth, death and re- 
birth. Existence is pain. The root of pain 
is desire. By following the Way of Bud- 
dha, a man can eliminate desire and win 
ultimate knowledge. Depending on his 
works, a man may be reincarnated as a 
prince or a panda. Therefore, all life is 
sacred. A true Buddhist should not kill a 
fly or step on an insect because—literal- 
ly—it may be somebody's grandmother. 

Founder. Gautama, the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One, was born in northern 
India six centuries before Christ. As the 
devout tradition goes, Gautama, a king’s 
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suzerainty that had been largely ineffec- 
tual for nearly 40 years. 

In 1950 the test came. When a Red 
Chinese “liberation” army was poised on 
the Tibetan frontier, the nomad Khamba 
tribesmen asked Lhasa if it intended to 
fight. The Dalai Lama's advisers could 
not make up their minds. The fortress 
of Chamdo surrendered with scarcely a 
shot fired, and the Khambas decided that 
Lhasa had lost its nerve, and made no 
move to stop the Reds. 

The young Dalai Lama was seldom con- 
sulted in such matters. He passed his time 


BUDDHISM—The Dalai Lama’s Faith - 


son, married a beautiful princess, had a 
child and lived in silken luxury until he 
was 29. Then, seeing in turn a sick man, 
a corpse and an emaciated holy man, he 
was shocked into a realization of the 
harshness of life. He became a penniless 
wanderer and for six years mortified his 
flesh before deciding that extreme asceti- 
cism was not the path of deliverance. 

Sitting 49 days under a bo tree, Gau- 
tama won through to enlightenment and 
could have vanished into Nirvana, the 
final release from the wheel of rebirth. It 
is the essence of the Buddhist tradition 
of humanity that he refused to abandon 
mankind to darkness and pain. He la- 
bored until he was 80 to show man the 
way to enlightenment, and then, in the 
fullness of years, ended his final rein- 
carnation. 








in study and in a new absorption in West- 
ern gadgets. He took many photographs, 
often wandered on the terraces of the 
Potala armed with a telescope with which 
he could examine the busy life of his city 
without ever being permitted to join in it. 
Each spring he traveled in solemn pro- 
cession through ranks of bowing, weeping 
people to the,summer palace; each autumn 
he solemnly returned to the Potala. The 
Austrian Harrer tutored him in Western 
science and technology, found in the Dalai 
Lama an insatiable urge for learning, a 
fascination with modern matters such as 





Teachings. Gautama the Buddha left 
no works written in his own hand, and 
Buddhism has its problems determining 
which of the many writings of his disci- 
ples most truly reflect the Master's 
words, Buddha’s teachings have some re- 
semblance to those of the later Stoics: 
he argues that liberation is not gained by 
rites, liturgies, prayers, magic or sacra- 
ments, but only by the deliberate inner 
search for self. Most effective is right 
thought and right behavior. Sin does not 
offend any god, but only the man who 
commits it. This stern doctrine proved 
too barren for most men. Within 200 
years, Buddha was transformed by fol- 
lowers from Master into Lord, and sur- 
rounded by all manner of legend, demon- 
ology and ceremonial. 

Schisms. Buddhism split into two 
great branches: 1) the Hinayana, or 
Little Vehicle, which in modified form 
adheres to Buddha's original doctrines 
and survives in Ceylon and Southeast 
Asia; 2) the Mahayana, or Great Vehi- 
cle, which attaches importance to repeti- 
tive prayer and elaborate ritual, has 
taken on the trappings of magic and 
multiple gods, and is practiced also in 
China, Japan and Korea. 

Tibetan Buddhism, called Lamaism, is 
a variant of Mahayana, basing a large 
part of its practice on the revelatory 
Tantric texts. It absorbed much of the 
dark, animistic Bon Po religion of primi- 
tive Tibet and swarms with demons 
and fiercely copulating gods, The world 
is haunted by such specters as the ro- 
langs, or standing dead. They walk with 
their eyes closed, never change direction, 
and their touch is fatal to human beings. 
There are mountain demons who suck 
the life from unwary travelers, demons 
who cause hailstorms and earthquakes 
and eclipses. The Tibetan Buddhist con- 
templates an intricate pantheon, from 
the five Dhyani-Buddhas, who share the 
guardianship of the world, to hosts of 
spirits. Yet, writes Tibetan Scholar 
Maurice Percheron: “All, from the 
Dhyani-Buddhas to the vilest ghost, are 
nothing but the sparklings of a single 
diamond. . . only Enlightenment allows 
one to perceive the unity that underlies 
all this diversity.” This is the faith that 
reigns supreme in Tibet. 
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Whacever automobiles are seen and 
appreciated, the Cadillac name has, over the 
years, become an accepted synonym for 
“quality”. Yet never before has the Cadillac 
car represented such a high standard of 
excellence as it does today. In its great beauty 
and majesty ... in its fineness of performance 

. in the elegance of its Fleetwood interiors 

. and in the skill of its craftsmanship . . . it 
is far and away the finest fruit of Cadillac’s 
unending quest for quality. We believe that a 
personal inspection will convince you of this 
fact—and that an hour at the wheel will add 
certainty to conviction. Why not accept your 
Cadillac dealer's invitation to pay him an 
early visit—for both a ride and a revelation? 
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the construction of jet planes, but a total 
acceptance of his own godhead. Once, re- 
marking on his previous incarnation as 
the 13th Dalai Lama, he said musingly 
“It is funny that the former body was so 
fond of horses and that they mean so little 
to me.” 

As the Red Chinese pushed toward 
Lhasa, the Tibetan National Assembly 
sent an urgent plea to the United Nations 
for help against the aggressors. It was re- 
jected with the pious hope that China and 
Tibet would unite peacefully. The uncer- 
tain Tibetan government called on the 
State Oracle to decide what the Dalai 
Lama should do. He urged flight. 

Before leaving Lhasa, the Dalai Lama 
was hastily invested with full power as 
the ruler of Tibet and the regency abol- 
ished. In command of his country for the 
first time, just as it seemed on the point of 
dissolution, the Dalai Lama withdrew to 
the Indian border but did not cross over. 
Since it was clear that no power on earth 
was interested in aiding Tibet, the God- 
King opened negotiations at a distance 
with Red China. In May 1951, a 17-point 
agreement was signed between the two 
nations: Red China agreed that Tibet 
could retain autonomy and promised no 
change in the Dalai Lama's status, func- 
tion or power. Tibet surrendered control 
of its foreign relations to Red China. 

Journey to Peking. Returning to Lhasa, 
the 17-year-old Dalai Lama received the 
Red emissaries with frank curiosity. Much 
of what they proposed—schools, roads, 
hospitals, light industry—met his approv- 
al. Many Tibetans welcomed the break 
with the feudal past, argued: “We must 
learn modern methods from someone 
why not the Chinese?” The Dalai Lama 
made a six-month visit to Mao Tse-tung’s 
new China, listened patiently to lectures 
on Marxism and Leninism, saw factories, 
dams, parades. Back in Tibet, Red techni- 
cians set to work. Some 3,000 Tibetan 
students were shipped off to school in Red 
China. But things went wrong from the 
start. The hard-driving Red cadres filled 
with Communist zeal made little impres- 
sion on the individualistic Tibetans, who 
felt that the inner perfection of a man’s 
soul was more important than an asphalt 
surface on a road. Sighed the Dalai Lama 
“China and Tibet are like fire and wood.” 

His words were proved true in the bor- 
der province of Kham, where the Reds 
had been longer in control. The lamaseries 
of Kham were looted of their treasure and 
their land collectivized. Nomad Khamba 
tribesmen were driven from the pasture- 
land they had used for centuries. Tribal 
chiefs resented their loss of power to the 
commissars. The Khambas, great shaggy 
men often 6 ft. tall, with leather boots 
3-ft. swords and rifles the¥ are born 
and die with, fought back. Snipers bush- 
whacked lone Red couriers on the new 
road to Lhasa. Khamba bands ambushed 
military convoys. The embittered monks 
drove off the Chinese farmers sent to take 
over their land. To teach them a lesson, 
the Chinese Reds sent bombing planes 
and leveled the intransigent lamaseries. 

For four years the guerrilla war raged 
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troops on a punitive expedition. 

Unable to break the Dalai Lama’s will 
the Red commander decide 
strength. Last month, while Lhasa was still 
crowded with monks, pilgrims and peas- 
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Festival, the Red general sent a curt note 
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ordering the Dalai Lama to appear, alone 
at Communist headquarters. 

Lhasa was appalled. It was unthinkable 
that a message should go directly to the 
Dalai Lama instead of reverently 
submitted through his Cabinet. It was 





even worse to demand that the Living 
Buddha attend meeting alone without 
his ceremonial train of senior abbots and 
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by a fanatic escort, slipped out of I 
and moved north, where there were few 
Chinese patrols. Traveling only at night 
the party carefully circled the city and 
headed south toward the Indian border. 
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Guess who 
picked the 
LIGHTEST 
weight of all? 


Obviously, this man hasn’t the weight of 
the world on his shoulders. Not when he’s 
wearing that smile and that Hart Schaffner 
& Marx suit of Viralite! 

Viralite—a blend of Dacron plus the 
finest of worsteds—is the lightest-weight 
suit fabric made in all the world! Being very 
light, it’s very comfortable. To tailor such 
a lightweight fabric well, it takes expert 
craftsmanship—part of the HS&M tradi- 
tion for over 70 years. That’s why, in 
addition to keeping cool, you know you're 
well-dressed! 

See Viralite at stores featuring Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. No matter which of 
many models you choose, your suit has 


the 1959 look —newly slim and natural. 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
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Assam to the airfield at Bomdila, he was 
welcomed by officials of the Indian gov- 
ernment before being flown to a mountain 
resort at a safe distance from the Tibetan 
border—so as not to give offense to Red 
China. He will be inundated by the good 
wishes of the free world, but for the fore- 
seeable future, the Dalai Lama and 3,000,- 
ooo Tibetan patriots can only put their 
trust—as their ancestors did before them 
—in the Three Precious Jewels of Tibet- 
an Buddhism: the Buddha, the Doctrine 
and the Community. 


JAPAN 
The Prince Takes a Bride 


The night before, she was still plain 
Miss Shoda, but from the moment her 
mother called her at 5 the next morning, 
she was already “Your Highness.” “Take 
care of yourself,” said a relative who had 
come to see her off, “when you go over 
there.” A little after 6 a.m., her eyes 
blinking back the tears, Michiko Shoda, 
24, bowed stiffly to her parents. entered 
the antique maroon Mercedes-Benz sent 
by the palace, and was off to begin her 
life “over there” as the first commoner 
in 2,600 years to wed a future Emperor 
of Japan. 

For nearly three hours, in a one-story 
building on the wooded grounds of the 
Imperial Palace, attendants worked on her 
hair, turning the modern bob into the high 
coiffure that Japanese princesses wore 
back in the Middle Ages. They clothed 
her in the juni-hitoe, the “twelve-layered 
garment” of red, lavender, blue, green 
and white silk and brocade. Then they 
took her to the Kashikodokoro, the “awe- 
inspiring place” that houses the facsimile 
of the Sacred Mirror, one of the three 
symbols of the imperial office (the others: 
the Sacred Jewel, the Sacred Sword). 
There, promptly at 10:01, “the Ceremony 
Before the Great Ancestors” began. 


Sakaki & Sake. There were 869 care- 
fully selected guests in the outer garden 
of the shrine, including 37 former peers, 
Premier Kishi and his Cabinet, a Nobel 
Prizewinning physicist, the farmer who 
last year grew the most rice per acre, 
and only one foreigner—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gray Vining. the American Quaker who 
was the prince’s tutor from 1946 to 1950. 

In accordance with tradition, the Em- 
peror and Empress were barred from the 
wedding: they, like the rest of Japan, 
had to be satisfied with watching it on 
television. Nor did those present see much 
of the actual ceremony. Led by the white- 
robed Chief Ritualist, the little wedding 
procession quickly disappeared within the 
shrine. Crown Prince Akihito. wearing his 
saffron-yellow robes, was attended only 
by his grand chamberlain, a trainbearer, 
a Shinto priest, and another chamberlain 
carrying the 7o0-year-old sword, the sym- 
bol of Akihito’s royal rank. 

Kneeling side by side in the inner sanc- 
tum, the prince and princess each re- 
ceived holy sprigs of a sakaki tree, and 
with these in their hands, they bowed 
four times. The prince then pulled out 
of his long sleeve a scroll, informing his 
ancestors that “from now on we shall 
love each other forever.” After withdraw- 
ing on their knees to the outer sanctum 
the couple took tiny sips of sake. At the 
moment the cup lefteMichi’s lips, she was 
Akihito’s wife. 

Holiday & Amnesty. The day’s ordeal 
had only just begun. The prince retired 
to change into white tie and tails and to 
grab a bite or two of a ham sandwich. 
Michi had her hair washed and reset, and, 
over a white and gold Western dress. for 
the first time donned the pearl-studded, 
golden Order of the Sacred Crown. At 
2 p.m. the young couple officially reported 
the marriage to the Emperor and Em- 
press. After exchanging cups of sake and 
going through the ritual of symbolic eat- 





Sankei Shimbun 


STONE THROWER Tries TO BoARD RoyAL CARRIAGE 
“lL only wanted Akihito to get out and talk to me.’ 
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Pan-Asia 
MICHIKO 


"We shall love each other forever." 


AKIHITO 


ing, the prince and his bride stepped into 
a rust-colored carriage for the five-mile 
drive to his Eastern Palace—a shabby 
place, cluttered with clerks and files on 
the first floor, and no match for the 
luxurious home that Michiko, a million- 
aire flour miller’s daughter, is leaving. 

A holiday had been declared, amnesty 
had been granted to 100,000 prisoners, 
and an estimated 10,000 other young cou- 
ples also got married. But there was at 
least one Japanese who resented the fes- 
tive occasion. As the bridal entourage 
rolled down one of Tokyo’s main streets, 
a 19-year-old boy threw a stone at the 
couple. When he missed, he tried to climb 
inside the carriage. As Michiko took ref- 
uge across Akihito’s lap, two liveried 
footmen shoved the youth aside; half a 
dozen policemen knocked him to the 
ground and then led him away. He proved 
to be one Kensetsu Nakayama, a former 
gas-station attendant who had failed to 
pass two university entrance examina- 
tions. “I only wanted Akihito to get out 
and talk to me,” he insisted at police 
headquarters. “I wanted to convince him 
that Japan should be a republic.” Un- 
aware of what genteel penury the Japa- 
nese royal family lives in, he also seemed 
to think that royal pomp was a heavy 
drain on the poor. 

Kensetsu Nakayama may have been 
the only stone-throwing republican in 
sight, but Akihito’s unprecedented mar- 
riage was not quite the big draw every- 
one anticipated. Though officials had ex- 
pected at least 1,000,000 people to jam 
the streets, only about half that number 
showed up; modern Japan preferred to 
watch the proceedings on television. Back 
in 1924, the Emperor’s wedding had cost 
$1,500,000; the bill for Akihito’s, with 
all banquets and receptions included, will 
come to only $140,000. The crowds waved 
and cheered, but not with the same fren- 
zied banzais that once greeted the heir 
to the Emperor. 

The 26 Rice Cakes. In fact, it will 
be Akihito’s task—well begun with his 
marriage to Michiko—to find a new pub- 
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Swing in...stretch out 


REVEL IN CHRYSLER ROOMINESS! 


In the atyle that set the atandard for an industry: Chrysler Windsor 4-Voor Hardiop in Lustre-Bond Hightand Green an 


First, consider Chrysler’s style. Clean and 
lean and low-sweeping. Style so fresh and lively that 
it set an industry standard. Then discover the thought- 
fulness of Chrysler’s optional Swivel Seats. They swing 
you smoothly inside . . . into Chrysler’s warm and 
fashionable interior world. 

Here’s an interior designed for those who prefer their 
roominess in easygoing, living-room proportions! 


Inside Chrysler, you find the space you really need. 
Plenty of knee-flexing, arm-stretching, hat-wearing 
roominess that lets you relax while you drive! 
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Settle back and enjoy Chrysler’s roominess! Only 
Chrysler comforts you with so many features. Steering 
is effortless with optional Constant Control power 
steering. Torsion-Aire roadability soaks up shock, 
takes the lean out of curves. Quiet Golden Lion engine 
power flows smoothly to the road through the push- 
button convenience of TorqueF lite transmission. 


See your Chrysler dealer soon. Convince 
yourself that nowhere else but in a Chrysler can you 
find the style, roominess and performance you want 


in a car. It’s simple to do. One drive will convince you. 
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Aluminum that gives appliances new appeal: another product 
improvement from the six fields of Firestone 


Appliance manufacturers know that 
nothing brightens a woman's workaday 
world so much as color. That’s why so 
many of them are adding life and luster 
to their products with a brilliant new 
brightwork. It’s Firestone Fashionized 
Aluminum, fabricated and anodized in 
a variety of treatments and tints in 
Firestone’s new aluminum-working 
facilities. Already, everything from 


Enjoy the Voice of Pircetone every Monday evening on ABC 


freezers to frypans carry this carefree 
new finishing touch. And it’s being 
supplied to the automotive industry, 
too—along with the steel parts and 
trim for which Firestone is famous. In 
the broad areas of research and devel- 
opment, as well as in manufacturing, 
Firestone has continuously served the 
vital needs of America’s growing 
economy. Making the best today still 


59, The Firestone Tire 


better tomorrow is a Firestone promise. 
And it’s a promise that’s being made 
good in six major fields of industry: 
rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics, 
textiles and chemicals. 
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MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 





PLASTICS 





TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


SYNTHETICS 
With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 19 
countries, Firestone is famous for quality in 
six fields of industry which are vital to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 








lic role for the royal family. Palace offi- 
cials have lately been quizzing British 
guests at cocktail parties for advice on 
how to achieve that successful British 
blend of public affection and respect. The 
royal couple have been advised to show 
themselves especially fond of children and 
of the poor. 

By 6 p.m., Tokyo was quiet again. The 
royal couple ate an early supper, read the 
evening papers, watched themselves for a 
while on TV. Finally, the So-year-old 
Chief Ritualist and his wife brought in 
the four silver trays with the 26 rice cakes 
that would remain on the bedroom altar 
for three days to ensure the early arrival 
of an heir. At 10 p.m., lights went out 
at the Eastern Palace. 


ITALY 
La Legge d'Onore 


As usual in the Naples marketplace. 
the slight dark-haired man who stopped 
by the parked car talked tough. “I hear 
you've been looking for me,” he said as 
he reached into the car’s open window 
and tweaked the chin of the chubby- 
cheeked girl inside. “Here I am. Get out 
of the car.” 

As she swung open the door, the girl 
reached into her handbag and pulled out a 
Smith & Wesson .38. Holding it with both 
hands (“I was afraid I would miss,” she 
explained later), she opened fire. Last 
week, on trial for murder in Naples, she 
defiantly declared: “I would do it again!” 
With that, the whole courtroom burst 
into cheers. 

To millions of newspaper-reader Ital- 
ians, black-eyed Assunta Maresca, 24, has 
become known affectionately as Pupetta 
(“Little Doll”). Though northern Italians 
often deplore the vendetta morality of the 
south, Neapolitans hailed Pupetta as a 
worthy descendant of the old Camorra— 
the “honor societies’ hired by noblemen 
to settle their differences by duels and 
vendettas. The noblemen have disap- 
peared; today’s Camorra members grew 
up in the thriving black markets of World 
War II, and boast that they even disas- 
sembled and stole an entire U.S. ship 
piece by piece* from the Bay of Naples. 
Among those who lived by the modern 
Camorra code was Big Pasquale Simo- 
netti, who sold “protection” to the local 
growers and sellers of vegetables and fruit. 

"Miss Rovegliano.” Little Doll first 
met Big Pasquale when, as a buxom peas- 
ant girl of 19, she won a beauty contest 
and became “Miss Rovegliano.”’ They got 
along fine together until Big Pasquale ran 
afoul of an old friend, tough-talking Tony 
Esposito. There had been bad blood be- 
tween the two men ever since Big Pas- 
quale did time for hitting a man with a 
monkey wrench. When he got out of jail. 
he found that Tony had taken over the 
business. 


* An apocryphal exaggeration of their exploits. 
They also boast that during the Alliéd occupa- 
tion they uncoupled the last car of every freight 
train leaving Naples and then sold it, sealed 
and contents unknown, to gamblers willing to 
take a chance on the cargo. 
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Vedo 
“LittLte Doi” (CENTER) & CovsINs 
Men liked a girl who avenged her man. 


One day, while Big Pasquale was peel- 
ing his morning orange in the marketplace, 
he was accosted by a little man called 
“The Ship” because of his rolling gait. 
Within minutes, Big Pasquale was reach- 
ing for his pistol, but The Ship was too 
fast for him. True to the Camorra code, 
Big Pasquale told the police nothing, and 
everyone around—the shoeshine boy, the 
boy’s customer, even the woman who sold 
the oranges—had sudden lapses of mem- 
ory. But before he died in the hospital, 
Big Pasquale told Little Doll what had 
happened: Tony Esposito had sent The 
Ship around to kill him. 

The College Education. Each day grief- 
stricken Little Doll placed fresh flowers 
on Big Pasquale’s grave. But she had not 
come from a family called ‘Little Streaks 
of Lightning” (because they could fire a 
pistol so fast) for nothing. That day in 
the marketplace, Little Doll took her 
revenge on Tony Esposito with Big Pas- 
quale’s own big pistol. Awaiting trial in 
jail, she bore Big Pasquale’s baby and 
cheerfully wrote her parents: “Think of 
me as a girl away at college. Sometimes 
I laugh and I sing.” 

Her trial last week made headlines all 
over Italy. Certain puzzling things about 
the case, ¢.g., the fact that 29 bullets 
were found in Tony Esposito’s body and 
that Little Doll’s brother who was with 
her at the time, had vanished, did nothing 
to impair the sympathy. “The Diva of 
Crime,” one newspaper called her, and for 
the first time in history the Court of 
Assizes in Naples permitted microphones 
to be used so that the crowds could hear 
what was going on. Proposals of marriage 
flooded in and one musician was compos- 
ing a song in Little Doll’s honor called 
La Legge d’Onore. “She is a flower of a 
girl,” sighed a Neapolitan last week, and 
he thought it inconceivable that any 
Neapolitan judge would give her more 
than a year in prison. 
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THE BAHAMAS 


Treasure Islands 

Signing himself simply Mr. Randolph, 
an outraged British subject wrote the 
King at the end of the 17th century to 
complain that the Bahamas were one of 
the “chief places where Pyrates Resort & 
are Harbourd.” He requested “that his 
Majesty be pleased to send a first Rate 
ffrigot under the Command of a sober 
person” to end the menace. By 1718 Ed- 
ward (“Blackbeard”) Teach had been 
shot, and Woodes Rogers, the first Royal 
Governor, had arrived to establish the 
crown colony’s motto—‘Expulsis Piratis 





Restituta’ Commercia {Pirates Expelled, 
Commerce Restored |.” 

Today the limestone-and-coral islands 
from Grand Bahama to Great Inagua hold 
treasure beyond Teach’s wildest dreams: 
the northeasterly breezes that blow across 
them are heavy with the sweet green smell 
of money. A single street-front foot of 
Nassau’s shop-lined Bay Street on New 
Providence Island costs as much as 
$10,000; clubs, marinas, luxury cottages 
and the private pleasure domes of the 
Western world’s wealthy nestle among the 
avocado trees from one end of the 750- 
mile, 673-island chain to the other. 

Suitcase Companies. This February, 
1,000 tourists a day went down ships’ 
gangways and airplane ramps ( Nassau is 
a 55-minute flight from Miami) to lose 
themselves in the Bahamas’ magical blend 
of suntan, goombay music, Beefeater Gin 
(at $2 a bottle), crazy straw hats and 
Sweet Richard’s single-entendre ditties at 
the Cat and Fiddle Club. Commerce, 
which flourished briefly in the blockade- 
running days of the Civil War and the 
rum-running days of Prohibition, is again 
running wild. And, in a respectable way, 
the pirates are back. 
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A group of merchants, lawyers and real 
estate wizards, known as the “Bay Street 
Pirates” to Nassau taxi drivers, began the 
boom nine years ago. They spread the 
word that these British crown-colony 
islands have no income taxes, no personal 
property taxes, no real estate taxes, no 
capital gains taxes, trifling inheritance 
taxes. Now, says Attorney Stafford Sands, 
leading Bay Streeter, “there’s a definite 
feeling of yeastiness about the whole 
American investment picture.” 

The Bay Streeters’ campaign brought a 
wave of “suitcase companies’—actually 
subsidiaries of foreign corporations but 
legally independent. Through a suitcase 


company, for example, a U.S. steel com- 
pany subsidiary buys ore in Venezuela, 
ships it in chartered vessels to Europe. 
The profits returned to the Bahamian 
company are not taxed, can be used for 
expansion ouiside the U.S. or “borrowed” 
by the U.S. parent company. 

In addition to hundreds of British and 
Canadian firms, an estimated 26 U.S. com- 
panies are operating out of Nassau suit- 
cases. The Bethlehem Steel Corp. lurks 
behind a mahogany shingle reading, ‘‘The 
Registered Office of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Limited, Overseas Underwriters Limited.” 
Similar shingles hang outside Nassau of- 
fices of outfits such as Crucible Steel, U.S. 
Steel (which calls itself Navios), Whirl- 
pool, Cummins Diesel, RCA, J. I. Case 
(agricultural equipment) and Grant Ad- 
vertising. Outboard Marine International 
(Evinrude and Johnson outboard motors ) 
has a staff of 55, including U.S. citizens, 
Englishmen, Canadians and a handful of 
Bahamian Comptometer operators. In air- 
conditioned comfort behind a Bay Street 
brass plate, Outboard Representative 
James Butler says: “We are a completely 
international company. Europeans come 
here on business to see our motors. Our 


salesmen travel from Nassau to all parts 
of the world.” 

Private Lives. But the Bahamas are a 
personal haven for the rich as well as a 
corporate haven for foreign companies. 
Clint Murchison Jr. soaks up the sun on 
a private island hideaway at Spanish Cay 
(rhymes with fee). Standard Oil Heiress 
Marion Carstairs and her half brother 
Francis Francis bought adjoining Whale 
Cay and Bird Cay. Longtime Alcoa Board 
Chairman Arthur Vining Davis built ex- 
pensive Rock Sound Club, a public hotel, 
on Eleuthera. While he was at it, Davis 
put up the truly private Cotton Bay Golf 
Club (among the members: Laurance 
Rockefeller, General Nathan Twining), 
complete with Robert Trent Jones— 
designed $600,000 golf course, and bought 
25,000 acres of pink-beached paradise. 
Last week he was closing a deal to sell a 
sizable chunk of his acreage to a combine 
headed by Pan American World Airways 
President Juan Trippe. Howard Hughes 
controls Cay Sal, closest island (50 miles) 
to Cuba. 

Coke & Beer. On central New Provi- 
dence Island, nine new hotels have sprung 
up in the past five years. The Howard 
Johnson-run Nassau Beach Lodge opened 
in February; rushing to completion is 
Lyford Cay, a combination club-real es- 
tate development masterminded by inter- 
national beer baron and financier Edward 
Plunket Taylor of Toronto. In 1955 Tay- 
lor paid $2,000,000 for 4,000 acres of un- 
derbrush 17 miles west of Nassau, making 
him the second biggest landowner on New 
Providence (after Eunice Lady Oakes and 
her children, heirs to the 7,000 acres of 
the late Sir Harry Oakes ). He has laid out 
$3,500,000 on land improvement, and is 
building a $2,000,000 clubhouse that has 
already been paid for by the sale of more 
than fifty 14-acre plots (top price: 
$75,000). Four miles from Taylor's proj- 
ect is the Coral Harbour Club, bankrolled 
to the tune of $2,000,000 by the widow 
and children of Coca-Cola Co. Director 
Lindsey Hopkins. 

On Andros Island, Axel Wenner-Gren, 
the Swedish tycoon (Electrolux vacuum 
cleaners, Bofors guns), has sunk $11 mil- 
lion in a long-range resort-and-home- 
building project. On the northern end of 
Andros, Parker Pen Co, Chairman Ken- 
neth S. Parker is developing 8,500 acres 
of building and truck-gardening land. 
Louis R. Wasey, former ad agency execu- 
tive (Erwin, Wasey & Co.), sold his stock- 
holdings in 1956 to concentrate on his 
Cat Cay Club, a heaven for well-heeled 
fishermen, Biggest venture of all is Free- 
port, a man-made harbor, industry site 
and bunkering installation 81 miles east 
of Palm Beach, Fla., on Grand Bahama 
Island. A $12 million joint venture of top 
U.S. Shipowner Daniel K. Ludwig, Pro- 
moter Wallace Groves and British Mil- 
lionaire Charles Hayward, Freeport boasts 
a harbor dredged 30 ft. deep and capable 
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He doesn’t have to 
worry about BIG 


Medical Bills 
Piling up... 








Guardian makes insurance history with a new 


Major Medical Policy — renewable for life! 


A man is awakened by sharp chest pains. Rushed to the 
hospital, he is found to be suffering from a heart attack. 
An active 8-year-old boy complains of muscle aches. 
Doctors diagnose it as a serious muscular disease. A 
schoolgirl receives multiple fractures in an auto acci- 
dent. For weeks doctors despair of her life. 


Tragic illnesses and accidents may pile up bills for 
hospital, medical, surgical and nursing care totaling 
$5,000—-$7,500-—-even $10,000. If it happened in your 
family, where would the money come from to pay for a 
siege lasting many months, even two or three years? 


THE GUARDIAN, a pioneer in Major Medical insur- 
ance, provides the answer with a revolutionary Major 
Medical expense policy, fittingly named —in honor of 
THe GUARDIAN’s approaching 100th birthday —-THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


If you have been under the impression that all in- 
surance values are about equal, you will be pleasantly 
surprised to find that THe CENTENNIAL provides bene- 
fits that exceed anything ever before offered. THE 
CENTENNIAL is guaranteed renewable during your entire 
lifetime. Although the company reserves the right to 
increase the premium rate, your individual rate cannot 
be increased unless it is changed for everyone in your 
policy class. 

To keep the cost low, THE CENTENNIAL is subject 
to a deductible feature similar to auto collision insur- 
ance and, of course, an overall limit. By eliminating 
small claims, THE CENTENNIAL protects you against 
disastrous bills that might wreck you financially and 
drive you into debt for years. Have a talk with your 
local GUARDIAN representative and find out if you 
qualify for this history-making policy. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company * Established 1860 
SO UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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of handling 4oo0-ft. ships, and offshore re- 
fueling lines that can deliver 7.500 gallons 
an hour. 

Two Votes Apiece. The Bay Street 
boys run the politics as well as the boom. 
But even in the sparsely populated (116,- 
530) Bahamas, the dreams that drove co- 
lonials to greater measures of self-govern- 
ment elsewhere in the old British Empire 
are stirring. Last year. at the beginning of 
the winter season, Nassau’s taxi drivers, 
bus boys, power-plant workers and con- 
struction workers walked out on strike 
(Tre, Jan. 27, 1958). Members of the 
Progressive Liberal Party. they struck 
mostly for fairer polling laws, and they 
won a few concessions; ¢.g., men of prop- 
erty, who formerly could vote in every 
constituency where they owned or leased 
$14 worth of property ($7 on the out 
islands), were limited to only two votes 
apiece. Elections have not been held since, 
and the balance of legislative power re- 
mains Bay Street, 24 seats; P.L.P., 5. 


CUBA 
The First 100 Days 


Fidel Castro arrives in Washington this 
week invited there by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. He has dates 
to confer with Vice President Nixon and 
to lunch with Acting Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, will go on to see the 
press in New York and make a speech 
before the Harvard Law School Forum. 
A compulsive explainer, Castro apparently 
expects to win U.S. sympathy by candor 
and eloquence—despite his growing record 
of blaming Cuba’s troubles on that ‘bad 
neighbor,” the U.S., and of choosing neu- 
tralism as Cuba’s cold-war course. 

The Fidel Castro that the U.S. will 
see is still an idol to Cuba's masses, but 
he has lost favor with much of the middle 
class that financed his way to power, and 
he has disillusioned many foreign spec- 
tators who cheered his rebellion against 
dictatorship. In his first 100 days he has 
seemed to savor power more and more 
while exhibiting the views and comprehen- 
sions of a college radical. 

Deep Surgery. When Castro was fight- 
ing Dictator Fulgencio Batista in Cuba's 
eastern mountains, he advertised his rev- 
olution’s aims as a purge of governmental 
and social corruption and a restoration of 
justice and democracy. He has carried out 
the purge, effectively cutting off official 
corruption and cutting down on the once 
flagrant prostitution. He has curbed Cu- 
ba’s feverish gambling by turning the 
government lottery into a savings institute 
and confining Havana's gaudy (but cur- 
rently mostly empty) casinos to the rel- 
atively few tourists who brave the new 
regime's occasional, brusque clothing 
searches at Havana airport. 

But Castro has indefinitely put off the 
restoration of democracy—elections, a 
Congress, civil justice—pending a deep- 
surgery social revolution that he has had 
in mind for half a dozen years. He spoke 
little of this kind of revolution during his 
anti-Batista fight, which was financed by 
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rich and professional Cubans sick of dic- 
tatorship. But the revolution is now 
plainly aimed at soaking the rich—busi- 
ness and landlords—and at favoring peas- 
ants (who helped Castro's war) and labor 
(which sat on its hands). Actions so far: 
@ A beginning on agrarian reform for the 
800,000 country dwellers including land- 
less guajiros (peasants) who live in dirt- 
floor, thatch-palm huts, subsist on the $3 
daily they earn during the three-month 
sugar harvest. 

@A 30% to 50% arbitrary rent cut, 
which delights urban tenants but has 
slowed the booming construction business 
to a walk, adding more than 120,000 idle 
construction workers to the 500,000 Cu- 
bans already jobless. 

@ A slash in mortgage interest rates to as 
low as 4% from as much as 12%, further 





Bohemia 


CusBan PEASANTS & FRIEND 
Democracy must wait. 


pleasing working-class tenants but virtu- 
ally paralyzing new real estate ventures. 
@ Execution of 493 “war criminals,” 
mostly Batista cops and soldiers. Last 
week a firing squad executed a marijuana 
peddler as a “social benefit.’ Castro says 
illegal gambling, misappropriation of gov- 
ernment funds and counter-revolutionary 
activities (effective political opposition ) 
could bring the same penalty. Total ef- 
fect is to make opposition to Castro by 
speech or writing seem at least imprudent. 
@ Postponement of elections. Last week, 
charging that those who ask for elections 
really want to “castrate the revolution.” 
Castro announced that before any vote, 
“we want to do away with unemployment, 
illiteracy and misery’—a task bound to 
take some time. 

The disillusionment with Castro among 
his old supporters of the middle and upper 
classes is becoming obvious. Last week, 
when his picture appeared in a newsreel 
in Havana's well-to-do Miramar suburb, 
not a person applauded. In Washington, 





Castro's staunchest congressional friend, 
Oregon’s Charles O. Porter, said: “I do 
not think Castro is a dictator yet, but I 
do see an ominous trend.” 

Left-Wing Help. Castro’s views clear- 
ly derive from the typical Latin American 
university atmosphere, where bull ses- 
sions, filled with hazy Marxism, are the 
out-of-class fodder of the students. His 
economics nevertheless remains capitalist : 
each farmer owning his own land, his own 
tractor. But around Castro, who tolerantly 
likens them to Masons or Catholics, 
sprouts a band of Reds as luxurious as 
his beard. 

Led by Old Bolshevik Juan Marinello, 
Cuba’s Communist Party, which got back 
into business the day Batista fell, is to- 
day at the peak of its influence. Its 24,000 
members form the only active political 
party on the island. Card carriers or sym- 
pathizers in key civilian spots include: 
Carlos Franqui, former proofreader on the 
Red daily Hoy and now editor of Castro’s 
paper La Revolucién (circ, 80,000); Da- 
vid Salvador, chief of the labor federa- 
tion; Francisco Alonso, head of the Na- 
tional Fine Arts Commission; Vicentina 
Antufa, chief of the National Institute 
of Culture. 

In the armed forces a leftist and 
fellow-traveler network reaches high up: 
Argentine-born Major Ernesto (“Che”) 
Guevara, commander of Havana’s La Ca- 
bana Fortress, who joined a militia of 
Arbenz Communists in Guatemala; Army 
Commander in Chief Raul Castro, Fidel’s 
brother, who spent 1952-53 studying in 
Prague and Budapest; Alfredo Guevara 
(no kin to Che), boss of the army in- 
formation program; Major Manuel Pi- 
feiro, commander of Oriente and super- 
visor of a secret training center in Santi- 
ago, where anti-American propaganda is 
used to indoctrinate officer candidates. 

A major Communist achievement; the 
execution last month of Captain José 
Castaho Quevedo, assistant head of Ba- 
tista’s Bureau for Communist Repression 
who had compiled a big card file of Cu- 
ban Communists and their activities. The 
file has disappeared. 


End of the Nye Case 


Lighter by 30 lbs. and paste-white after 
three months in prison, Alan Robert Nye, 
32, of Whiting, Ind., this week faced a 
three-man revolutionary tribunal in Ha- 
vana and pleaded not guilty to a charge of 
plotting to assassinate Fidel Castro. The 
Korean war pilot (U.S. Navy) heard the 
prosecution charge that he was brought to 
Cuba last December by Dictator Batis- 
ta’s Chief of Staff, given a telescopic- 
sighted rifle, sent into the hills to hunt 
down Castro for $100,000. Nye said that 
he accepted the assignment only as a 
means of joining Castro’s rebel army. The 
verdict was guilty and the sentence death 
by firing squad, suspended on condition 
that Nye leave Cuba. Within hours he 
flew to New Orleans, where he commented 
that he had had about as much chance of 
getting a fair trial as ‘a snowball in the 
place made famous by Dante.” 
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NO FLAT Pall Mall’s famous length of fine tobacco 
“FILTERED-OUT” travels and gentles the smoke—makes it mild—but 
FLAVOR! does not filter out that satisfying flavor! 
NO DRY 
“SMOKED-OUT” 
TASTE! 





HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 


You get Pall Mall's Pall Mall's famous Travels it over, 
famous length of the length travels and under, around and 
finest tobaccos gentles the smoke through Pall Mall's 
money can buy. naturally... fine tobaccos! 
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Steadily rising construction costs for multi-unit 


housing developments have made architects 
and builders seek new Ways to use more low-cost 
building materials of good structural quality 
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applications over the past decade by CIBA chemists, 


ARALDITE® Epoxy Resins are today making an 
important contribution toward the solution 
of this problem. For among the unique combination 


of properties not found in any other single class 
of ‘plastics’, is the ability of epoxy resins 

to adhere to any surface and to prevent moisture 
penetration. Working closely with coating 

formulators, CIBA technicians have helped to 
evolve new types of brush and spray-on finishes that 
seal out moisture and st 
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Let yourself go Mercedes-Benz and enter an entirely new world of motoring where every trip 
is transportation to driving pleasures you had not dreamed of. This proud insignia, the three-pointed 
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In legal preliminaries to get a tangible 


remembrance from the estimated $100 
million-plus estate of Philanthropist Vin- 
cent Astor, portly half brother John 
Jacob Astor Ill, ignored in Vincent's will 
(Time, Feb. 16), informally entered a 
surprise argument. Its gist: thrice-married 
Playboy J.J. needs the money. Turning his 
coffers inside out just before sailing for 
England, J.J., doubtless aware that the 
bulk of Vincent's money is earmarked to 
“alleviate human misery,” complained that 
he is down to his last $5,000,000. 

Two prominent young women had a 
fleeting encounter by night on a highway 
leading into London. After sleek limou- 
sines had played tag at speeds up to So 
m.p-h., Britain's Princess Margaret and 
France's Cinemorsel Brigitte (Girl in the 
Bikini) Bardot, halted briefly at a traf- 
fic light, stared curiously at each other 
through the cars’ side windows. When they 
raced onward, the royal limousine took a 
commanding lead, Purred Sex Kitten Bar- 
dot, who first met the princess at a com- 
mand film performance two years ago: “I 
don’t know if she knew me, but she looked 
at me very hard.” 





A London newspaper reported that 
German-born Atom Spy Klaus Fuchs, in 
a British prison since 1950 for passing sci- 
entific secrets to the Russians, has been 
asked by Britain’s government to plunge 
right back into his original line of work 
(theoretical physics) after he is sprung 
next June. Fuchs, according to the report 
would take his talents, and presumably his 
refurbished loyalties, to Canada. 

Almost 30 years after he last boomed 
through the title role of Othello in Eng- 
land, Actor Paul Robeson, 61, was the 
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Roseson & URE 
An ovation for the Moor. 
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tormented Moor again at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater, opening the rooth sea- 
son of the mecca in Stratford-on-Avon, 
Free to roam since his eight-year U.S. 
passport ban was lifted last June, Fellow 
Traveler Robeson got an ovation from the 
audience, almost unanimous huzzahs from 
the critics, but his Desdemona, blonde 
British Actress Mary Ure, was rapped for 
her lack of pathos. 

The White House announced that Sir 
Winston Churchill will make an “infor- 
mal” U.S. visit with Old Friend Dwight 
Eisenhower next month. The trip was 





postponed a year ago after Sir Winston 
came down with pneumonia. Earlier last 
week Cigar Chomper Churchill, about to 
fly home to England from the French Ri- 
viera, jauntily puffed on a cigarette, a rare 


UPI 
CHURCHILL 


An indulgence for the picture. 


indulgence for him, but he was back on big 
black stogies by the time he reached Lon- 
don Airport. 

Bouncing into view before some 2.000 
University of California at Los Angeles 
students, Elder Statesman Harry S. Tru- 
man, 74. sprang a surprise on his listen- 
ers: U.C.L.A. has offered him a_ short- 
term regents’ lectureship and ‘When I 
get here, you may be sorry!” On another 
whistle stop in Los Angeles, Campaigner 
Truman, addressing some rapt business- 
men, looked ahead to 1960, backhandedly 
nominated Vice President Richard Nixon 
as his own preferred G.O.P. White House 
aspirant: “I hope [the Republicans] don’t 
bury him until after the next election. 
He'll be the easiest to lick!” 





Descending airily from a plane at New 
York International Airport, the Soviet 
Union’s greatest ballerina, Galina Ulan- 













































































































ULANOVA 
An apple for the inspector. 


ova, smiled at her initial brush with U.S. 
regulations when a customs inspector con- 
fiscated a small red Russian apple found 
in her luggage (Red apples are forbidden 
fruit). Fulfilling a 35-year ambition of 
persistent Manhattan Impresario Sol 
Hurok to bring Moscow’s celebrated Bol- 
shoi Ballet to the U.S., Ulanova, a feather- 
footed 49, will lead the dancers in their 
Western Hemisphere debut this week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Greying 
and fragile, mohair-coated Ulanova, fresh 
from snowy Moscow, sampled Manhat- 
tan’s balmy 70° weather, pronounced it 
sharko (hot). 
eS © © 

On an unlikely impulse, Long Island 
Housewife Barbara Roth, circulating a 
nonprofit “Good Luck Prayer” chain letter 
that had come in the mail, sent copies to 
Russian Author Boris (Doctor Zhivago) 
Pasternak, TV's Jack Paar, Authors 
Vladimir (Lolita) Nabokov and Alex- 
ander (Mine Enemy Grows Older) King. 
She got no replies from the three U.S. 
celebrities but did get a handwritten an- 
swer in English from the reluctant re- 
jecter of last year’s Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture. Wrote Pasternak: “It is not the 
habit in U.S.S.R. to make circulate such 
sendings, but I won't break the chain and 
so I return immediately the text of the 
Prayer to you to forward it in other direc- 
tions. B. P. Glowed Mrs. Roth 
“Tt was like casting a crumb on the water 
and getting back a strawberry shortcake!’ 

Tooling down a terrestrial canyon near 
Hollywood at the helm of a Jaguar, TV 
Actor George Reeves, beloved to millions 
of kiddies as indestructible Superman, hit 
an oil slick, piled into a stone wall, suf- 
fered a mild concussion and a nasty gash 
on the forehead. Climbing out of his 
crashed earth vehicle, Superman fainted. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


HOLLYWOOD ABROAD 
Solitude, Sweet Solitude 


Ava Gardner and her ex-husband Frank 
Sinatra, separately or in pair, have never 
stood high on the State Department’s 
list of good-will ambassadors. That, as 
they make clear, is not what they are 
hired for. Last week Ava and Frankie 
were in Australia, she on location for her 
movie On the Beach, he for a concert 
engagement. Yet even their well-known 
aversion to crowds and the press could 
not keep the Aussies at a distance. The 
result was something special, even by 
Hollywood standards. 

What got everybody burned up for fair 
was Ava’s refusal to show up at two 
scheduled press conferences; then she ir- 
ritated photographers by rarely appear- 
ing in public without a newspaper or 
purse to hide her pretty face. In answer, 
the papers served up juicy stories of a 
roaring party in Melbourne, Ava’s bitter 
argument over her hotel room: it was 
newly decorated, but she insisted that it 
be done again with expensive English 
wallpaper. So sore was the Melbourne 
Truth (circ. 120,000) that it printed a 
shot of Ava emerging from the surf be- 
draggled and clutching at her bikini. 
Headlined the Truth: aAvA ALL WET. 

The battle was only starting. In Syd- 
ney a daily Sun reporter charged that 
he had walked up to Ava at a local pub 
and got a drink of champagne in his face, 
and the glass with it. Said he: “As I 
stood there dripping amid shattered glass, 
she gave me her views on the press in 
gutter language running mostly to funda- 
mental four-letter words.” Newsmen re- 
ported that she expressed the same views 
in roughly the same terms about the city 
of Melbourne to a nonplused officer of 
the aircraft carrier Melbourne, lent to 
the moviemakers by the Australian navy. 

Frankie's arrival was the capper. He 
snarled “Nothing to say” to reporters 
greeting him at the airport, threatened 
(his weight: 140 lbs.) a photographer at 
the Melbourne Stadium, where he ap- 
peared: “Take another picture and I'll 
ram that camera down your throat. You 
stink.” Cried the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph: “Frankie plays hard to get—but 
who wants him?” The answer, obviously, 
was Ava; she haunted his dressing room 
at the stadium, a front-row seat when he 
sang ‘Why not take all of me?” and his 
suite at his hotel. But bodyguards were 
always outside to intimidate rubbernecks. 
When Frankie flew into Sydney, some 
1,000 fans turned out to cheer; when he 
left last week, there were nine. 


JUKEBOX 
Ticky, Real Ticky 


As far as East Germany's real cool cats 
were concerned, those Communist cubes 
over at the Ministry of Culture must have 
flipped. The music for the Lipsi, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic’s newly author- 
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AVA IN AUSTRALIA 


All wet. 


ized, ideologically correct song-and-dance 
craze, sounded like a South American 
nightmare with a boogie beat. It was noth- 
ing but a hopped-up minuet in 6/4 time 
—bogue, man, real bogue.* The dance 
steps themselves looked like a mixed-up 
rumba, laced with old-fashioned open 
steps that led to a kind of shimmying 
amble—ticky, man, real ticky.t 

Bogue or ticky, or just plain goofy, the 
Lipsi (a contraction of Lipsia, Latin for 
Leipzig) is what East Germany is dancing 
this week. Its nervous rhythms have been 
shuffling across the country from Rostock 
to Dresden ever since last summer when 
the Ministry of Culture sighted in on rock 
‘n’ roll. Enough of this “vulgar, Western 
riot music,” decreed the Culture cubes. 
And the songwriters got their orders: Give 
us the stuff of social significance. So Leip- 
zig’s René Dubianski, one of East Ger- 
many’s more enterprising pop composers, 
turned out a sort of double-time waltz. 
Dance Instructors Helmut and Christa 
Seifert fitted Dubianski’s efforts with some 
quickstep choreography, and the comrades 
from the Culture Ministry announced a 
“Soviet innovation.” 

Other songwriters picked up the beat, 
the nationalized publishing house rushed 
their efforts into print, and reluctant band- 
leaders began to climb on the wagon. Even 
that old turkey-trotter Gerart Eisler 
turned up to grace a Lipsi demonstration, 
and his comments suggested that there 


* Basic English translation; phony. 


+ Corny. 





might be further refinements to come. 
“Somehow, 80% to 90% of all popular - 
songs deal with love,” complained Gerart. 
“One can create very comical political 
lyrics, too.” 

Today in East Germany, dancing the 
Lipsi has become a demonstration of Com- 
munist faith. Press and radio alike are 
pushing its doubtful charms. Even the 
hipsters who still don't dig it are reading 
the published directions, in self-defense. 
“Lipsi can be danced on very small, over- 
crowded dance floors. We can practice it 
at home in the living room. Just always 
remember: keep moving in the direction 
that the man is facing, to avoid unpleas- 
ant collisions.” 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


Jailhouse Rock 

“Mike did this spontaneous roll-out,” 
explained the short, intense young man, 
“and there was something nasty in the 
music. I just blurted out, ‘You ain't nuth- 
in’ but a hound dog,’ and there it was.” 
Hound Dog, as bawled by Elvis Presley, 
sold 5,000,000 records, enthroned Tune- 
smiths Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller as 
kings of the state of annoyance called 
rock ‘n’ roll. In all, their raucous inspira- 
tions have since sold 27 million records, 
and last week their latest, Charlie Brown, 
made its first million. 

The youthful (both are 25) writing 
pals are now living in Manhattan brown- 
stones on incomes of about $75,000 a year 
(cash), but to hear them tell it, they are 
laboring on a jailhouse rock. “At least 
60% of our stuff is rock ‘n’ roll,’ laments 
Leiber, “and we're sick of it. But con- 
sumers dictate the market: kids nine to 
14 make up our market, and this is the 
stuff they want.” In massive doses, this is 
just what the pair has been giving them: 
Love Me (2,000,000 copies sold), Loving 
You (2,000,000), Searching (1,250,000), 
Jailhouse Rock (2,000,000), King Creole 
(1,000,000). 

Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller began 
their career as amateur songwriters at Los 
Angeles City College, earned less than 
$2,000 apiece their first two years. Then, 
in 1952, they whelped Hound Dog in 20 
minutes flat. “Originally, it was folk 
blues,” says Leiber. “When Presley, shall 
we say, performed it, there was a misun- 
derstanding of the original lyrics—it was 
designed to be sung by a girl.’’ Adds 
Leiber: “The thing to remember is you're 
not writing a song but a record. What you 
gotta do is get these kids to identify. 
That's how we got Yakety Yak [1,000,- 
ooo}. Mike was at the piano and I was 
making tea. He started an exciting riff, 
and right away I threw out: “Take out 
the papers and the trash.’ At once Mike 
came up with the second line: ‘You don't 
get no spending cash.’ I felt right away 
we had a hit—we had a little slice here 
that hadn’t been touched.” 

A slice the team would love to touch is 
Broadway, but Stoller (who writes most 
of the music) complains that ‘‘nobody has 
offered us a decent book.” In the mean- 
time, Jerry and Mike go on helping the 
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Allis-Chalmers power on the ground 


speeds missile-platform bombers alott 





The new eight-jet B-52G’s can span oceans 
at more than 650 mph... serve as aerial 
bases for launching supersonic missiles 
hundreds of miles from major target areas 
...and return to American bases without 
refueling. But behind the flight scenes, 
there’s a story of industrial efficiency 
almost as dramatic as the bomber itself. At 
Boeing, precision is essential — in material 
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of thousands of different items come into 
the 603-acre Wichita plant... and move 
smooth as silk until they emerge on the 
flight line as asleek B-52G. We're proud to 
have a fleet of Allis-Chalmers lift trucks 
on this Boeing “ground team”... providing 
efficient, mobile power that helps Boeing 
deliver its famous aircraft to the U.S. Air 
Force on schedule, at lowest possible cost. 
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Ben Martin 
TUNESMITHS STOLLER & LEIBER 
Leaving in the trash. 


kids to identify. “Who's always writin’ on 
the wall?/ Who's always goofin’ in the 
hall?/ Who's always throwin’ spitball?” 
Why, Charlie Brown, of course. Says Lei- 
ber: “If Cole Porter were starting out 
today, he'd have a tough time.” 


HOLLYWOOD 
That Honor, That Cash 


The dress rehearsal was scarcely fin- 
ished last week when Songwriter Sammy 
Cahn shouted to Producer Jerry Wald 
that the award-giving ceremony of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences was not going to fill its allotted 
time. “You know more than NBC?” 
growled Wald. “Yes,” shot back Cahn. 
But no one was listening. Next day, when 
the show went on for TV audiences across 
the U.S., it was short indeed. It was also 
pretty bad. Even the early part of the 
show was poorly organized, unimpressive- 
ly staged, and sometimes blatantly vul- 
gar. At the end, M.C. Jerry Lewis was 
left to mug his way through an un- 
planned 20-minute melee that had the 
somewhat sweaty aroma of a combina- 
tion Arthur Murray, Lawrence Welk, Dick 
Clark free-for-all. 

Yet for all the pratfalls, it was still 
Hollywood, pure Hollywood, more en- 
during than brass. Onto U.S. TV screens 
flashed a high-style gloss of lovely women 
and handsome men, bright-eyed before 
the topmost awards: the “Oscars” that 
signify which of them, in the opinion of 
their peers, have talent, too. There were 
sO many stars in view that nothing any- 
body could do—neither an uncivil singing 
satire by Angela Lansbury, Dana Wynter 
and Joan Collins, nor some oddly taste- 
less quips by Bob Hope—could keep the 
movies from running off with television's 
highest rating of the season, and some 
85 million viewers. 
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"We Figure." The winners could not 
have cared less about their Trendex. The 
real payoff was at the box office, and the 
scramble for the little statuettes was long 
and rough. Since most of the Academy's 
2,087 voters are in Hollywood, the trade 
papers were barraged with publicity as 
carefully aimed as that in any congres- 
sional race. Actor David Niven, clearly a 
red-hot contender, paid for some $1,500 
worth of personal ads for himself. His 
producers, Hecht-Hill-Lancaster, shelled 
out even more. “We evaluate the opposi- 
tion,” explained one film flack, “‘and figure 
how we go from there.” 

For all the hoopla, the awards them- 
selves brought few surprises. There were 
so many Oscars available (23 in all) that 
Gigi, winner of the Best Movie award, 
was able to dance off with eight sub- 
sidiary awards without really hogging the 
show. Best Actress Susan Hayward (J 
Want To Live!) and Best Actor David 
Niven (Separate Tables) were popular 
favorites. Nobody disapproved of Burl 
Ives’s Best Supporting Actor award either. 
Nor was the crowd too upset that Brit- 
ain’s Wendy Hiller was named Best Sup- 
porting Actress for her relatively small 
role in Separate Tables. 

"We're Proud." Wendy herself was in 
England. far from the excitement. She 
took the news with the objectivity that 
came to Hollywood only on the morning 
after. “I hope this award means cash, 
hard cash.” said she. “Never mind the 
honor.” Her hopes. as all Hollywood 
knew, were sure to be justified. and the 
affair was hardly over before the whole 
town was trying to ride the winners’ 
publicity. 

Televhone operators at M-G-M were 
ordered to answer all calls, “M-Gigi-M.” 
Winner Niven’s business partner. Actor- 
Producer Dick Powell. placed a trade- 
paner ad: “Dear David. we’re proud of 
vou. chum . . . You proved that Charles 
Bover and I were either good businessmen 
or nsvchic when vou became a partner 
in Four Star Films -” Lest anyone 
forget that the Oscars were yesterday, 
and that today was business as usual, 
Powell added: “Tomorrow night I know 
you'll be great on Zane Grey Theater.” 


TELEVISION 
Little Girl Blue 


The television industry seems to have 
the notion on occasion that it is a tribe 
of electronic Watusi. too tall to recognize 
anyone but giants. At award time each 
spring. the critics bow before Hope, pro- 
claim faith in Dinah. show charity toward 
Sullivan. Last week the Peabody Awards 
committee changed TV scripture by sin- 
gling out a cheery and engaging local show 
for one of its top awards. Shown only over 
Chicago's independent WGN-TV (Mon., 
7:30-8 p.m.), The Blue Fairy in little 
more than a year captured Chicago young- 
sters without a struggle; now it has recog- 
nition as one of the top children’s pro- 
grams of 1958 and the further distinction 
of being the only program on an inde- 
pendent station on the list. 


The weekly fascination begins when 








‘ Arthur Siegel 
Cuicaco’s Bricip BAZLEN 
Keeping on the wings. 


one of the daintiest (5 ft. 34 in., 87 Ibs.) 
of fairies, 14-year-o'd Brigid Mary Bazlen, 
floats into view on elfin wings. Waiting 
for her, seated on imitation mushrooms 
in the Blue Forest, are half a dozen mon- 
pets. Brigid sings her charges a song, of- 
fers a quiet moral (letter writing is a good 
thing), and manages to keep her wings on 
even when things go a little wrong. as 
they did when one recent guest announced 
plainly: “I hate you, Blue Fairy.” 

It is not a widely held opinion. Nor is 
the show merely a catchall collection of 
kids exercising their ids. The lords of the 
Blue Forest are really a remarkable group 
of puppets created by ex-Actor George 
Nellé, 34, and Writer-Director Don Kane, 
30. As Hostess Brigid and her small guests 
sit by and offer advice, creatures named 
Tugnacious R. Jones and Myrtle Flower 
(“She’s an Eloise type”) join an old, 
nasal-voiced wizard in such projects as 
constructing a pop-corn machine that will 
not stop popping, and making a sewing 
machine that turns out marbles. 

If the show must admit kinskip to 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie and Walt Disney, 
it is still the healthiest baby in the TV 
nursery. Brigid Bazlen claims no proies- 
sional antecedents at all. Daughter of 
Chicago Fashion Commentator Maggie 
Daly Bazlen ( Brigid’s father is dead), she 
began at the age of ten with a part in an 
ABC network soaper called Hawkins Falls, 
lasted 24 years before she was tapped ior 
Puppeteer Nellé’s show. A miracle of 
poise on camera, the Blue Fairy is still a 
refreshingly down-to-earth teen-ager off- 
stage. Celebrating the Peabody with her 
mother at Chicago's glossy Pump Room, 
Brigid downed two full dinners, including 
two bowls of whipped cream for dessert. 
The professional goodies are just starting. 
After the Peabody Award last week, the 
Blue Fairy is almost a sure bet for a 
network time slot soon. 
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B.E.U. helps your best people put roots down. B. E. U. isa service developed and offered 


only by Connecticut General. g To your employees, B. E. U. can build up the value of your group insurance 
and pension program by securing Better Employee Understanding of the benefits it offers. This is what 
B. E. U. means. g Without B. E. U., most workers don’t understand how much more their protection 
would cost them as individuals. Verify this by asking your own people. When they do understand, they 
recognize the value of their benefits to themselves and to their families. g With B. E. U., holding on to 
key employees can be a lot easier. Other B. E. U. results are equally valuable to your company. Ask about 


them. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@—= 
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SOUTH AMERICAN AIRLIFT! Fly golf clubs to Argentina? 


Of course! Sporting-soods makers have proved Pan Am 
Clipper® Cargo is the surest, easiest and—in terms of TOT Al 
cost — the most economical way to ship equipment abroad! 





What can Senor Mendozas putter 
teach the chairman of the board ? 


The sky’s the limit to the overseas business you can do via the All your goods get there faster, sell faster, are paid for faster! 
Pan Am Profit Lift! 


Air cargo shortens the gap between manufacture and delivery, 
For air cargo can raise the ceiling on sales, bring costs down to 


smooths out production flow, makes overseas warehouses t anish, 
earth and make your marketing problems take flight! P 7 se ai ’ 
No wonder the big swing in transportation is to air cargo. And 


Here are just a few of the ways it pays off: no wonder the big swing in air cargo is to Pan Am. For with 


You can ship by air for less than by sea. Example—vyou can fly the Pan Am Profit Lift. both you and your customers enjoy 
1,250 golf clubs to Argentina for only 78¢ per! And that is the most complete, convenient and cost-saving service ever 
total cost no hidden charges, whereas total cost of sea ship offered by ANY overseas cargo carrier. 


ments can be 10 times the ocean freight rate! eo put ean wharkein On WoL doorstep. Ror thatnest ship 





Swift air delivery opens up new markets, spurs repeat orders. ment, call your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am today. 
flight from the U. S. in just 4 seconds, thanks minute equipment includes pressurized and tem 
to “PAT’—electronic Pan Am_ Teleregister. perature-controlled planes for even the most 
Reserved or unreserved, al/ Clipper Cargo is “delicate” cargo. 
‘ / 
4 ‘ rs DOORSTEP SERVICE from anywhere in the 
FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am U. S. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder or 
| tirline can match Pan Am's number of direct handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any nearest Pan American office. Pan Am does the 
flichts to and from all 6 continents other airline. You get expert service all the way. rest, takes goods from factory to market! 
| WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods tray AND NOW—more “lift,” more service than ever 
You can check available space on any Pan Am class when you ship via Pan Am. Up before, thanks to new Jet Clippers! 





PAN AML 
CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLO ——— 
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Thick Paper, Thin Profit 


For the second time in its 108 steady 
years, the New York Times this week 
made public its annual report. The figures 
for 1958 confirmed the point made by the 
report for 1957 (Time, May 5), i.e., that 
the Times is willing to make only a thin 
profit in the interest of producing a news- 
thick paper. On gross newspaper revenue 
of $85,576,162 in 1958, the Times netted 
$166,052—less than one-fifth of 1%. For 
the handful of public stockholders (some 
200), the picture was not quite as grey 
as that figure indicated. The Spruce Falls 
Power & Paper Co. Ltd.. in which the 
Times holds a 42% interest, turned a tidy 
profit of $1,119,307. Preferred sharehold- 
ers earned an 8% return on their invest- 
ment—1% better than in 1957—and the 
Times chalked up its 61st consecutive 
year in the black. 


Woo for the Kiddies 


Newspaper comic strips were once con- 
sidered something for the kiddies, but 
through the years they have reached more 
and more toward the adult. Li'l Abner is 
a backwoods peepshow, abounding in 
pork-fed bosoms and thighs. Steve Canyon 
is an illustrated primer on military chess 
and international intrigue, The only vio- 
lence not yet committed on the ageless 
person of Orphan Annie is rape, Even 
Peanuts, a comic with its points for young 
and old, is often a subtle dose of child 
psychology, Last week a comic created and 
drawn just for the kiddies—and, what's 
more, for kiddies too young to read—was 
running in eight papers (combined circ. 
2,834,068 ),* and forcing reluctant parents 
to the piano and the 





kazoo. 


+ Baltimore Sun, Boston Globe, Chicago Sun- 


Times, Milwaukee Journal, Houston Chronicle, 
Miami Herald, Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Union, Long Island Newsday 








The authors of the new strip, Willie 
Woo, claim it is the first comic to be set 
to music. Each weekly sequence ends in 
a simple song composed by Marion Abe- 
son, a Manhattan attorney's wife who has 
sold more than 5,000,000 records of her 
songs for children. Mrs. Abeson usually 
dreams up the strip continuity, too, hands 
her ideas over to Freelance Artist Marvin 
Friedman to draw. 

Willie's world is designed for the three- 
to seven-year-old child. Older fans are 
welcome. but mostly as reading aides and 
accompanists for the songs. Artist Fried- 
man deliberately draws Willie and his pals 
—Silly Sue, Moisevitch the Lion, Candy 
Cow, who gives striped peppermint milk 

with a simplicity that his followers can 
copy. Willie’s adventures are unsullied by 
the usual comic staples of crime, violence 
and disrespect to elders. 

“This comic doesn’t try to teach any- 
thing,” says Creator Abeson, now making 
plans to introduce Willie Woo on tele- 
vision. “I hadn’t thought of it as a read- 
ing aid—but we hear about teachers using 
Willie Woo in their classes.” This is a 
destiny unlikely to overtake any of Wil- 
lie’s more established competitors. 


Covering the Mob 


“Why bother us this way?” demanded 
Chicago’s No. 2 hood of the reporter. 
The hood was Sam (Mooney) Giancana, 
general manager of Chicago mobdom, and 
at that particular moment last week he 
was doing nothing more than throwing 
a $20,000 wedding reception at the La 
Salle Hotel for his blonde daughter. The 
reporter was the Chicago Tribune's Sandy 
Smith, 39. who rarely misses the chance 
to crash a mob “Sure,” pleaded 
Giancana, “some of us are ex-convicts 
but are we supposed to suffer forever for 


soiree. 


a few mistakes we made in our youth? 
Look at that kid [pointing to his new 
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With Mom on the kazoo. 
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Art Shay 
Reporter SmitH Doccinc Hoop Accarpo 


Without an invitation. 


son-in-law, slicing the many-tiered wed- 
ding cake. Now everybody is going to 
hook him up with me. No one will hire 
him. I'll have to give him a .45 and put 
him to work for me.” 

As Reporter Smith pocketed the guest 
list, copied from place cards, Mobster 
Giancana grumbled volubly on. He had 
a sneer for congressional investigating 
committees (“They couldn't catch me for 
a year; I like to hide from them”), 
a boost for syndicated crime (‘What's 
wrong with the syndicate? Two or three 
together on some deal and 
everybody says it’s a bad thing. But those 
businessmen do it all the time and no- 





ol us get 


body squawks”), the back of his hand 
for the draft board that rated him a 
constitutional psychopath in 1943: “Who 


wouldn't pretend he was nuts to stay out 
of the Army? I told them I steal for a 
living. They thought I was crazy but I 
wasn’t. I was telling them the ‘truth.” 

Binoculars & a Bus. These quotes, 
startling from an executive of Chica- 
go's tight-lipped underworld, made lively 
front-page reading in the Chicago Tribune 
last week. They could have been reaped 
only by the 7rib’s Sandy Smith, who 
knows the mob’s pecking order better 
than most hoods, and far better than any 
other police reporter in town. 

Ever when the Trib as- 
signed him to a series on Chicago-area 
gambling, Smith has relentlessly followed 
the mob. With a fellow Trib reporter, he 
crouched for days in a car near Chicago's 
taxicab union headquarters, discovered— 
by the simple reportorial expedient of 
training binoculars on the visitors, and 
now and then riding a city bus 
the building for a close-in gander—that 
it was crawling with thugs, hoods and 
hired guns. Their nine-part exposé merci- 
iessly pinned Joey Glimco as the leader 
of this unsavory band, nominated Glimco 
for repeated uncommunicative appear- 
ances before federal rackets investiga- 
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since 1952, 


past 


tors. To this day Glimco spits at Smith 
whenever the two meet. 

Like a Picnic. Smith also specializes in 
covering the mob’s social functions as an 
uninvited and unanimously undesirable 
guest. In 1956 he borrowed a room in a 
neighboring house to survey a gala Fourth 
of July garden party flung by No. 1 Mob- 
ster Tony Accardo. Stung by all the pub- 
licity, Accardo subsequently shifted the 
party to the home of his chauffeur. 

By going to the mob’s weddings, wakes 
and funerals, Smith says. “I get a good 
idea of who's in the mob and whom 
they're dealing with, and what’s new.” 
Other reporters, possibly in envy, sug- 
gest that this kind of intimate coverage 
can only goad gangland into throwing 
something more substantial than Joey 
Glimco’s cud. But big (6 ft., 210 Ibs.), 
confident Sandy Smith has built no bar- 
ricade around his Woodstock home, where 
he lives with his wife and four children. 
“If you cover the mob.” he “you 

cursed and spat at. But 






HERE’S — 
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SMARTNESS 


AND ; > : 
youre as sale as if you were covering a 
COMFORT, TOO! Sunday-school picnic.” 


Forto -Fed p< pene 


Shively Knight built, the boss's brother, 
Jim Knight, has played a secondary role. 
It was the elder (by 15 years) brother 
Jack who took full charge of the Akron 
Beacon Journal in 1933 on the death of 
their father, and led the expansion into 
four other cities. It was Jac k Knight, too, 
who sold the prosperous Chicago Daily 
News three months ago to Marshall Field 
Jr. (Tre, Jan. 19). “All I wanted to 
do,” Jack said then to those who specu- 
lated on the imminent dismemberment of 
the chain, ‘‘was relax a little, and give a 
little bit more to Jim.” Last week James 
Landon Knight, 49, got quite a bit more 
for $1,500,000 he bought the Charlotte, 
N.C. News (circ. 65,508), thereby restor- 
ing the Knight group to five papers* and 
moving to the front page for the first time 
as the potential successor to the throne. 
Victory in Miami. For unassuming, un- 
spectacular Jim Knight, it was an unac- 
customed prominence. He has climbed the 
hard way, by merit, in a family empire 
where climbing was scarcely necessary. By 
disposition, he settled on the business side. 
“Jack isn’t any bookkeeper,” he said, “and 
I've always been sort of a tinker.” When 
Jack Knight bought the Miami Herald in 
1937, Tinker Jim went down and ham- 
mered it into shape. A relentless foe of 
back-room featherbedding, Jim took on a 
strike by the powerful International Ty- 
pographical Union in 1948, kept the paper 
on the street, set up a nonunion shop, won 
the battle hands down. (The I.T.U. con- 
siders the strike still in effect to this day.) 
All told, Jim performed so well that Jack 
put him in overall charge as Miami gen- 
eral manager in 1951. Four years later, 
Jim Knight took over as publisher of a 
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a Cushion, Rees 
To look as good as you feel... 
and feel as good as you look ... go 
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Besides the Charlotte News the Knight group 
udes the Akron Beacon Journal (circ. 163,- 
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Trade Mark 191), Detroit Free Press (circ. 463,469), Miami 
PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Herald (circ. 270,573), and Charlotte Observer 
A Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. * (eirc. 154,179). 
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Tom Wolters—The Charlotte Observer 
PUBLISHER JIM KNIGHT 
Tinkering his way to the top. 


new Knight property: the fat and vener- 
able Charlotte morning Observer. 

In his quiet way, Jim shook the stodgy 
Observer alive. He dumfounded editorial 
staffers by showing up mornings at 7, im- 
posed a strict ban on “puff” copy tied to 
ad accounts—long a news staple of both 
Charlotte papers—revived the Observer's 
bureau in Raleigh, the state capital, and 
added staffers in three Carolina cities. 
The Observer's gloomy makeup vanished 
in a wash of white space, new type, and 
pictures boldly played; its brighter col- 
umns carried livelier, shorter stories. In- 
evitably the Observer, historically domi- 
nant, stole further circulation and adver- 
tising marches on the News. By last year 
News Publisher Thomas Lambard Robin- 
son, watching his paper slip below the 
break-even point, put it on the block, as 
a last resort offered it to Jim Knight. 

Competition in Charlotte. The Knights, 
wary of complaints about monopoly, were 
not anxious to gobble up the News and 
take sole ownership in a town they en- 
tered only four years ago. But buying the 
News made the kind of economic sense 
that Jim Knight likes to make: fusing the 
mechanical and business office operations 
of the two papers will give the ledgers a 
real lift. As for the editorial side, Jim 
Knight plans to let each paper keep its in- 
dividual character, with the News contin- 
uing as a folksy, locally oriented, feature- 
conscious paper, while the Observer moves 
on a somewhat more serious regional or- 
bit. Jim Knight says he expects the pa- 
pers to compete on the news side and dis- 
agree on the editorial pages. 

Observing the kid brother's performance 
from afar, big brother Jack, 64, nodded 
approval. “Jim is one of the best news- 
paper operators in the nation,” he said 
admiringly. “Undoubtedly one day he will 
succeed me as president.” 
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NEW LANDMARK— ONLY YEAR-ROUND 
AIR CONDITIONING THAT CAN BE 
PRECISELY BALANCED T0 YOUR NEEDS 


A completely new way to cool, heat and circulate air 
... with quiet, comfort, economy never before achieved 


Now for your home—or store, shop or office—there’s a unique all- 
year comfort system. Components for heating, cooling, circulating 
air are individually-sized—so your Lennox Comfort Craftsman 
can assemble the one right combination for your needs. 





Big Hushtone Blower runs at slower, quieter speed in sound-proofed So advanced is the Landmark, so skilfully installed, that you’ll 
housing: all moving parts “float” on rubber cushioning. Lifetime hear no annoying sounds, feel no drafts, notice no difference in 
lubricated ball bearings. No vibration, no hum, no other blower like it! room temperatures. Air is delightfully clean: less dusting, less 


cleaning, welcome relief from allergies. 


Throughout the handsome Landmark, find the quality you seek 
in something so vital to your well-being: heavily insulated doors 
and cabinet; aluminized steel heat exchanger, with ‘‘accordion” 
connections for silence, durability; the brilliantly engineered 
features described at the left. 


x SY 






Free Air Conditioning Survey of Your Home or Store, 
Shop, Office Building. Consult your Lennox Comfort 
Craftsman—his name is in the Yellow Pages. FREE 
BOOKLET —‘“‘How To Select Your Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning System.” Write Lennox Industries Inc., 203 S. 
12th Ave., Marshalitown, Iowa. Patents Pending 





Blue Shield Filter has twice the air-filtering capacity, seals more snugly 
at all edges to remove more atmospheric soot, dust, pollen than con- 
ventional filters. Easily accessible for quick replacement. 


LANOMARK vy LENNGX ::::::::':. 


homes, business, schools 





©1959 Lennox industries Inc., founded 18695; Warshalltown and Des Moines, ta.; Syracuse, X.Y; Columbus, 0; Decater, Ga; Ft. Werth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
i —the astonishing DISTANCE DOT—new from core to cover! | 


oer on that course of yours there’s a trap that to 15 yards further—10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 


seems to reach out for your drives ...a pond you never New Core—The separate halves of the new leak-proof 
quite carry ...a “dogleg’”” where you're always short of tempered rubber core are actually interlocked to provide 


the bend. Get ready to change all that. maximum resiliency and assure perfect concentricity. 
Spalding’s new DISTANCE DOT leaves the club head like New Winding—Rubber of terrific tensile strength and 
a rifle shot, delivers the sweetest, most satisfying “‘click” resiliency is wound in an exclusive pattern to give the 


in golf. Most important, you'll find your drives flying 10 DISTANCE DOT amazing liveliness. This also insures an 








further on the fly! 





almost perfect bond between the winding and the cover. 


New Cover—Compounded and cured in Spalding’s own 
rubber refinery, it’s the toughest cover ever put on a high- 
compression golf ball! 


New Finish—It’s the whitest ball ever made! Four separate 
coats of paint are sprayed on. The marking is applied. Then 
a final coat of clear finish is added. This locks in the mark- 
ing, locks out scuffing and discoloration and makes each 
DISTANCE DOT aerodynamically perfect. 


Never before have there been such rigidly maintained 
standards in golf ball manufacturing every step of the way! 


The result: the longest, truest, whitest golf ball in history! 


One thing is clear. An awful lot of golfers are going to be 
playing the new DISTANCE DOT soon. Unless you can 
afford to spot your golfing opponents such an advantage, 
you'd better play it, too. 

Look for the package that says ‘“‘NEW DISTANCE DOT” 
on the cellophane wrapper. Sold at pro shops only, and, of 
course, unconditionally guaranteed. 


GPALDING 0 0-0-0 
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Off the Front Wall 


The rubber balls buzzed like black bees. 
They slithered along the walls, caromed 
in crazy zigzags, whupped out of the 
corners at speeds over 50 m.p.h., or died 
on the floor in tiny, whirling bounces of 
reverse English. Flailing away with either 
hand, the scurrying players ricocheted 
shots off all four walls and the ceiling. At 
the staid Los Angeles Athletic Club, the 
ninth annual championship of the U.S. 
Handball Association was in full swing. 

In principle, handball dates from the 
first time that a boy bounced a ball 
against a wall. Most authorities credit 
Irish immigrants of the 184os with intro- 
ducing the formal game to the U.S., where 
it found an early fan in Abraham Lincoln. 
In the modern, furiously fast sport, the 
ball can be hit with either hand (hand- 
ballers consider rackets sissy stuff). The 
most difficult shot is a “fly kill,” in 
which the player takes the ball in the 
air off the front wall, hits it against 
a side wall at a sharp angle so that 
it has lost nearly all its forward speed 
by the time it reaches the front wall, 
skitters off it and drops dead. 

“Run & Sweat." At first popular only 
in the East, handball was taken up by the 
Y.M.C.A.s, got a big lift in the "30s when 
the Federal Government’s make-work pro- 
grams built hundreds of outdoor courts. 
Inexpensive to play (a good pair of leath- 
er gloves costs only $5), the sport now 
claims some 5,500,000 participants. “When 
you're young, you play singles and run 
and sweat,” says one handballing Chicago 
doctor. “Later you take up doubles, and 
when you're 70, you pick a strong partner 
and just putter around.” 

Running or just puttering, U.S. hand- 
ballers compete on courts ranging from 





Phil Both 


WINNER SLOAN 
An empty-handed killer. 


a single concrete wall in a Brooklyn park 
to the four-walled, all-glass, air-condi- 
tioned, $32,000 pleasure dome given to an 
Aurora, Ill. ¥Y.M.C.A. by Robert W. Ken- 
dler, founder and president of the U.S. 
Handball Association and chief evangelist 
of a sport of evangelists. Kendler lives 
for handball: on the side, he is a Chicago 
millionaire (building construction). Ken- 
dler bristles at the imputation that his 
game is a lowbrow cousin of squash, can 
point to such distinguished handballers 
as Literary Critic Lionel Trilling and tele- 
vision’s Art Linkletter. 

The Champ. In Los Angeles last week, 
the fans that clustered on the seats above 
the backwalls of the courts had eyes 
chiefly for Kendler’s protégé, a baby- 
faced Army private named Johnny Sloan, 
23. The defending champion, Sloan can 
curve and whistle a handball like a 
major-league pitcher. Before entering the 
Army, he worked for Kendler in Chicago. 
In the U.S.H.A, finals against Bob Brady. 
36, a fireballing San Francisco cop, Pri- 
vate Sloan was at the peak of his method- 
ical. calm game (“I’m a controlled kill 
player”), won going away (21-20, 21-9) 
to become indisputably the nation’s handi- 
est handballer. 


The Twig Was Bent 


He was just a ten-year-old in Penns 
Grove, N.J. when he set his mind on be- 
coming Tarzan—or a movieland version 
of him. Hanging ropes from the tallest 
trees around, he spent hours swinging 
from tree to tree. As he grew up, he even 
began to look the part—tall, dark and 
handsome, with awesomely muscled arms 
and shoulders, At Villanova University, 
Don Bragg neglected rope swinging for 
pole vaulting, flew so high, despite his 
hefty 200 lbs.. that two months ago he 
set the world’s indoor record of 15 ft. 
gi in. But Bragg remained a disquieted 
young man. He still wanted to play Tarzan 
in the movies, still used the nickname 
Tarzan, still had the canvas cases on his 
poles marked Don “Tarzan” Bragg. 

Borrowed by the A.A.U. from the Army, 
Private Bragg. 25, visited France last 
month as an athletic ambassador. Excit- 
able French newsmen were dazzled, saw 
in him the epitome of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ jungle boy. “Bragg, the Tarzan of 
athletics, knocked the breath out of the 
Paris public.” gasped the Paris France- 
Soir. “lf gentle Jane had kneeled beside 
him, and Cheetah had jumped to his side,” 
thrilled the Paris-Presse, “nobody would 
have been surprised.” 

Finding himself in Ghana last week, on 
an athletes’ tour sponsored by the U.S. 
State Department, Bragg seized his chance. 
On the first break in his closely packed 
schedule, he took off on a too-mile trip 
into the tropical jungle. There he came 
face to face with a towering, vine- 
festooned tree. “Isn't this fabulous. Dad- 
dy!” he cried, and heaved himself aloft 
up a 60-ft. vine. Wearing a varihued, 
skirtlike Tahitian pareu that he fancies, 
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Bill Bell 
“Tarzan” BraGc (IN GHANA) 
A barefaced promoter. 


Bragg spent a happy hour emitting Tar- 
zan yells and swinging from branch to 
branch. “This is why I came to Africa,” 
cried Bragg. “I could go on for days.” 

Down to earth, Bragg was even more 
certain than ever that some day Holly- 
wood would ask him to be Tarzan. Said 
he: “I can play Tarzan better than any- 
one in the world.” 


Scoreboard 

Q With lanky (6 ft. ro in.) Bill Russell 
mopping up the backboards, the Boston 
Celtics crushed the Minneapolis Lakers 
in four straight games to win the playoffs 
of the National Basketball Association, 
justify the claim of winning Coach Red 
Auerbach that they were “the greatest 
team in the history of the sport.” 

@ After nine weeks of record-setting races 
that established the sharply banked track 
as the fastest in the world—and killed 
two drivers—officials of the spanking-new 
24-mile Daytona (Fla.) International 
Speedway concluded the track was too 
fast for the powerful Indianapolis-type 
cars, indefinitely canceled future events 
for the class. Conceded Driver Tony Bet- 
tenhausen: “There ain't any room for 
mistakes on that track, no place.” 

@ Sudden as a quick kick, smiling Eddie 
Erdelatz quit as Navy's football coach 
after futilely protesting the number of re- 
strictions on his team (e.g., the cancel- 
lation of special pre-term classes). He 
left behind a sparkling nine-year record 
of 50 wins v. 26 defeats, and a scramble 
for one of the game’s best jobs. 

@ At an exhibition in Tempe, Ariz., 18- 
year-old Dallas Long, the University of 
Southern California’s prodigious freshman 
(6 ft. 5 in., 245 Ibs.), sent the 16-lb, shot 
soaring 64 ft. 2 in., unofficially smashing 
the world’s record by the startling margin 
of a full foot. 
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TRYING TO PROTECT 
today’s needs with yesterday’s 


insurance can be costly. It simply 





won’t fit! Not only have your 





responsibilities multiplied 





but your home and possessions 





have grown in value. 





So why not call in a nearby 





America Fore Loyalty agent to 





tailor your insurance to today’s 





needs? He will analyze your 





requirements and recommend 





the right coverage in the 

proper amounts. Then, if some- 
thing should happen, you'll 
have protection that fits. 


* 


f- ot Your America Fore Loyalty agent can arrange for you to pay 
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his name call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY «+ FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK « NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK « THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. « MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA « THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y. « SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A 
PRINCESS ~_ 
KAIULANi 


... the Heart of Waikiki 


Get in the swing of things in 
Hawaii. Stay at the modern, 
glamorous Princess Kaiulani in 
the heart of sparkling Waikiki 
Beach life. There’s more to do, 
more to see, more of everything 
just steps away. Superb modern 
accommodations, wonderful food, 
service and entertainment. Beau- 
tiful pool and beach facilities, too. 
From $12 daily for two, Euro- 
pean Plan. See your Travel Agent 
or local Matson Lines office. Im- 
mediate confirmation of reserva- 
tions. Mr. Joseph Filoni, Mgr. 


—. 
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3 other great MATSON HOTELS at Waikiki 
Royal Hawaiian * Moana * SurfRider 


HOTELS 


Juggler of the Keyboard 


“Impatience gnaws at me once in a 
while.” says Hollywood Composer André 
Previn, “I don’t think I'll ever go as 
far as I want to go.” The remark falls 
somewhat strangely from his lips. A 
musical director at M-G-M when he 
was barely 19, Previn has since juggled 
the careers of arranger, composer, con- 
ductor, concert pianist and jazzman, 
and kept each in the air without missing 
a beat. 

During the past two weeks, Previn was 
planning two new jazz albums and an 
album of chamber music; he was also 
rehearsing Rachmaninoff's Paganini Varia- 
tions for a concert with the Los Angeles 
Symphony, discussing the scores for three 
new pictures, writing an arrangement for 
Ella Fitzgerald of a song he has written 
(called Ves), and rehearsing (in New 
York City) for an appearance with Benny 
Goodman on TV's Swing into Spring. In 
Hollywood he barely had time to drop in 
at the Pantages Theater on his thirtieth 
birthday to collect a glittering memento 
of his most recent success: an Oscar (see 
SuHow Business) for his scoring of the 
musical Gigi. 

Previn's hectic career is sometimes lik- 
ened to Leonard Bernstein's, a comparison 
he modestly rejects. The record, though, 
is of a Jack-of-all-musical-trades, and a 
master of many. In ten years he has 
worked on something like 30 films, com- 
posing, arranging, orchestrating and con- 
ducting quite a few entirely on his own, 
including /t’s Always Fair Weather and 
Bad Day at Black Rock. By “cheating 
every minute,” he has managed to turn 
out a symphony and a quantity of piano 
works and chamber music. As a con- 
cert pianist, he admires the moderns 
Copland, Barber, Prokofiev, Hindemith 
Bartok—but he has also recorded all the 
four-hand piano music of Mozart, with 
his good friend Composer Lukas Foss. His 
jazz manner is all his own: a fanciful, 
highly individualistic style, characterized 
by kaleidoscopic rhythmic shifts, trip- 
hammered treble runs and a discreetly 
swinging left hand punctuated by sud- 
den stops and breaks. He heads a combo 
that performs occasionally in dedicated 
jazz rooms, and with famed West Coast 
Drummer Shelly Manne, he has recorded 
a number of highly imaginative jazz al- 
bums for Contemporary records. 

The son of a onetime Berlin lawyer 
who now teaches piano, Previn arrived in 
the U.S. when he was nine, studied piano 
in high school, was hired, even before he 
graduated, by M-G-M to arrange the 
boogie-woogie pieces for Jose Iturbi’s Hol- 
iday in Mexico. Lately, Previn has been 
feeling the burdens of age, sharpened by 
a desire to compose more serious music: 
“Vou can't write it in Hollywood. I've 
had ten years there, and I don’t want to 
look back at myself on my 5oth birthday 
and know I haven't tried.” But he would 
never be happy, he confesses, cutting him- 





Walter Doran 
ANDRE PREVIN 
A Jack-of-all-musical-trades. 


self off entirely from Hollywood. There 
is far more to music, Composer Previn 
earnestly believes, “than sitting around 
writing string quartets for League of Com- 
posers concerts.” 


Gifts to the Orient 


Five hours before the concert, a pla- 
toon of coolies moved into the open-air 
concert area and enveloped it in a cloud 
of insecticide to kill off the mosquitoes. 
An hour later armed with 
spools of adhesive tape started affixing 
location tags to the rows of folding seats. 
At C-hour-minus-30 minutes, the na- 
tional flags of Viet Nam and the U.S. 
were in place. As the darkness gathered, 
the men of the orchestra took their 
places, and promptly at 8 p.m. the con- 
ductor raised his baton. Moments later 
one more corner of Asia was introduced 
to the strange and wondrous sounds of a 
live Western symphony orchestra. Occa- 
sion: a first concert in Saigon, Viet Nam, 
by Manhattan's touring Little Orchestra 
Society. 

In an eight-week tour touching eight 
Asian countries from India to Japan, 
Founder-Conductor Thomas Scherman 
and his 45 musicians got a reception to 


two coolies 


set their heads awhirl. Everywhere, 
crowds were eager, the reviews fine. 
Shouted the audience in Kowloon, Hong 


Kong: “Bravo! More! More!” 

To provide Asian audiences with a rare 
sample of contemporary U.S. music, Con- 
ductor Scherman performed works by 
Wallingford Riegger, Virgil Thomson, 
Frederick Jacobi, Aaron Copland, dis- 
covered that they were just as warmly 
received as the repertory regulars—Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart. 

A highlight of the tour proved to be a 
subtle blend of Occident and Orient: the 
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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 





MAN POSSESSED BY A DREAM: Charles Babbage was gripped by an overwhelming 
vision: He would free his fellow mathematicians from long years of drudging 
calculation. To build huge steam-driven calculating machines, this Englishman 
spent a lifetime and a fortune. The “Difference Engine,” as he projected it in 1822, 
was designed to compute and print tables automatically; his later “Analytical 
Engine” was to do every kind of mathematical operation and store information as 
well. Nineteenth-century engineering couldn't produce the precision parts he needed; 
Babbage's “engines” were never completed. He died a disappointed man. But the 
ingenious designs of this Cambridge professor of mathematics were right—the 
first beginnings of concepts used in electronic computers. Today's mathematician 
can call on highly advanced technological resources to translate his ideas into 


reality—and thereby benefit from the theories Babbage pioneered more than a 


century ago. B M 
IBM. 
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COMPOSER COWELL 
On a peck between East and West. 
world premiére in Madras, India, of Sym- 
phony No. 13 by California-born Henry 
Cowell, a composer who has perched for 
many of his 62 years like an elfin Janus 
atop the steep divide between Eastern 
and Western music. 

The “Madras” Symphony was 
for a normal symphony orchestra minus 
trombones and tubas. Added 
were (tuned Indian hand drums) 
and the jalatarang (a set of eleven por- 
celain rice bowls of different pitch de- 
pending on size and thickness). The play- 
ers of the tablas and atarang had their 
entrance cues but were otherwise free to 
improvise, if around Cowell's 
themes. It was a languorous, curiously 
hypnotic work, with a wavering melodic 
line that occasionally died away before 
syncopated flights of the tablas. Said one 
Indian observer: “A mood as lovely as 
twilight. 

Last week in Japan, at the end of its 
tour, the Little Orchestra played still an- 
other Cowell gift to the Orient: a two- 
movement piece with a “Japanese feel” 
titled Ongaku. Strongly flavored with the 
haunting sonorities of early Japanese court 
music, Ongaku was a success with the old- 
er members of the audience, but left some 
of the younger ones, whose musical diet 
is increasingly Western, faintly puzzled. 
Said one: “Frankly, it’s too Japanese for 
us; it’s a bit over our heads.” 


New Records 


Count 


scored 


trumpets 


tablas 








necessary 





Stop! 

Another step and we stand before a 
chasm! 

We are already face to face with 


opera”... 
An opera is an absurd thing. 


Richard Strauss completed his last 
opera, Capriccio, in 1941, but the world 
that he and co-Librettist Clemens Kraus 
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invoked in their “conversation piece for 
music” was as remote in spirit from the 
chaos of a Bremen or a Mannheim as 
Strauss’s Bavarian mountain retreat was 
from the final convulsions of the Third 
Reich. The subject is opera itself—the 
relative merits of words and music— 
and it might just as aptly have been 
summed up under the title Six Characters 
in Search of an Opera. In a rococo salon 
near Paris, the six main figures sit chatting 
for the whole of one golden, 18th century 
a Count and Countess, a Mu- 
sician and a Poet, a Director and an Ac- 
tress. The Poet and the Musician, both in 
love with the Countess, plead their special 
skills (“The poetic spirit is the mirror of 
the world!” sings the Poet; “The sounds 
of nature sing at the cradle of the arts!” 
replies the Musician ). The Director scorns 
both their arts: “Production is the solu- 
tion gestures, lifelike ex- 
pressions—basic principle!” 

As the day wanes the six decide to 
compose an opera based on the after- 
noon’s talk, and the Countess is finally 
left with the agonizing task of choosing 
between Poetry and Music— Poet and 
Composer. In a gently ironic ending she 
looks deep into her mirror and finds that 
she can make no choice—her two loves 


alternoon 





quent 


are as one. 

Capriccio had its premiére in the war- 
scarred Munich of 1942 and has only rare- 
ly been seen outside since. Now in a 
complete recording (Angel, 3 LPs) for the 
first time, it proves to be one of Strauss’s 
most fascinating works. Too static for the 
stage, it is studded with passages of sur- 
passing orchestral and vocal beauty: the 
sweetly melancholy string sextet that 
serves as an overture; the delicately in- 
terlaced trio in which Musician, Poet and 
Countess comment on the Poet's sonnet; 
the Countess’ hushed mirror monologue at 
the close, with its spun-silver vocal trac- 
ery. The performers—notably sopranos 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Anna Moffo 
baritones Hans Hotter and _ Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau—sing superbly under 
Conductor Wolfgang Sawallisch. In_ its 
flashing orchestral coloration and its soar- 
ing vocal Capriccio is an echo of 
some of the great works of Strauss’s 
youth. At its dress rehearsal the 78-year- 
old composer said to a friend: “I can do 
no better. He had better—in 
Rosenkavalier and some of the tone 
poems—but few composers have left be- 
hind them a more impressive last 
atic testament. 

Other new records: 

Mozart: Canons (Vienna Academy 
Chorus, conducted by Giinther Theuring; 
Westminster). This collection of little- 
known canons is testimony to opposite 
sides of Mozart’s personality—the ribald 
and the reverential. Side 1 consists of a 
number of amiable fancies composed for 
private performance, and originally stud- 
ded with the kind of schoolboy 
obscenities that mark Mozart's notorious 
with his cousin Maria 
Anna Thekla. Presented in this recording 
with bowdlerized texts, the canons prove 
to be slight, cunningly constructed works, 
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Environment 
for Dynamic 
Career Growth 
for 


Engineers and Scientists 


Ability is important in getting ahead in 
engineering and science. But of almost 
equal importance 15 the environment 
in which you work. A dynamic environ- 
ment that provides challenge and scope, 
unexcelled facilities, and plenty of room 
at the top, can accelerate your advance 
to higher levels of responsibility and 
income. 

This is the kind of environment you'll 
find at Boeing...pictured and described 
‘in Boeing's new 24-page booklet, “E 
vironment for Dynamic Career Growth.” 





The booklet, in addition, reports on 
engineering and science assignments in 
connection with current Boeing proj- 
ects—from advanced military and com- 
mercial jet aircraft to space vehicles, 
guided missiles and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. It also outlines Boeing 
research and development activities, 
and documents the dynamic Boeing 
environment that fosters career grow th 
of engineers and scientists. 

There are openings at Boeing, now, 
for engineers and scientists of all cate- 
gories, all experience and educational 
levels, A Boeing assignment in Research, 
Design, Production or Service could be 
the answer to your future. 








ERE Write today for your free 
copy of the 24-page book 
“Environment for Dy- 
namie Career Growth 


{ 
( 
{ 
Indicate your degree(s) ( 
{ 
{ 
( 
{ 





and field of interest. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Stanley M. 
Little, Boeing Airplane 
Co.,P.0. Box 3822 - TIB 
Seattle 24, Washington 
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as sunny as May wine. Side 2 is a mixture 
of love laments and sacred works, includ- 
ing a powerfully moving Kyrie for five 
sopranos, written when Mozart was only 
a boy of 14. 

Schoenberg: Three Piano Pieces 
(Glenn Gould, pianist; Columbia}. Writ- 
ten in 1908, Schoenberg's Op. 11 repre- 
sents one of his first flights into the 
reaches beyond tonality. Alternately re 
laxed and sinewy, pensive and alive with 
pregnant silences, these pieces fall with 
spare conviction on the modern ear. Pian- 
ist Gould plays them—along with Alban 





Berg's Sonata (Op. 1) and Ernst Krenek’'s 
Sonata No. vith a tone as pure and 
delicate as a Japanese line drawing. 


Poulenc: Dialogues des Carmelites 
(Denise Duval, Denise Scharley, Rita 
Gorr; Paris Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Pierre Dervaux; Angel, 3 LPs). Pou- 


lenc’s operatic treatment of the late 


George Bernanos’ reverent drama—first 
performed at La Scala in February 1957 
is now recorded for the first time. It 


proves again to be a work of shining lyri- 





cism and chilling dramatic p 





plot based on the historical 1 
of 16 Carmelite nuns during the revolu 
tionary terror in Paris in Sg, unfolds 
against a marvelously translucent orches- 


tral spectrum, achieves its most moving 





moments when the dying Mother Superi 
or, against an often muted, funereal figure 
in the strings, reveals her anguished belief 
terrify- 
ing climax the nuns sing a Sa Regina 
that gradually diminishes in volume as 
the heads f 
clearly whomping guillotine. 
Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2 
in C Minor (Kjell Baekkelund, - pianist 
with the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad; Camden 
Stereo). In the hands of young Norwegian 





that God has abandoned her. In a 


one after another to the 





Pianist Baekkelund, a sometime record 
reviewer for an Oslo newspaper, the old 
warhorse moves in the traces with the 
springtime grace of a colt. Unknown to 
U.S. audiences, Baekkelund is billed here 
as “Scandinavia’s most outstanding young 
pianist.”’ On the evidence of the album he 
should be able to move with the best of 
Europe's junior crop. 

Beethoven: Twelve Scottish and 
Irish Songs (Richard Dyer-Bennet, tenor 
and instrumentalist; Dyer-Benne 
ords ). These rarely recorded songs are the 





fruits of a collaboration between Beetho- 
ven and a Scottish office clerk named 
George Thomson, who made a hobby of 
collecting folk music. To render his songs 
fit for the roth century drawing room 
Thomson hired the best poets and com- 
posers of the day—Robert Burns, Sir 
Walter Scott, Haydn, Beethoven. Between 


1806 and 1818 Beethoven set more than 





100 songs for Thomson for an estimated 
£550. In this album the towering German 
genius is improbably linked to such folksy 
titles as Faith{u’ Johnie and The Lovely 
Lass of Inverness. All the tunes hate a 
willowy charm, and occasional instrumen 
tal passages sound unmistakably vigorous 
echoes of Beethoven’s more familiarly 
muscular style. 
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At Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S., Wyandotte, Mich., L. D. Murphy 
(seated), AV Director for the Wyandotte Schools, tells how: 








“Our classrooms put conveniences teachers need at their 


finger tips...So, too, do our Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 


“Before approving plans for our building, we 
asked our teachers what they needed to teach 
most effectively. As a result, we have built dis- 
play cases, file cabinets, and flat storage drawers 
in every classroom, and project rooms adjoining 
most classrooms. When it comes to showing edu- 
cational films, our teachers want and get the 
same kind of finger-tip convenience from our 


Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 

Put control and convenience at the finger tips 
of your teachers with the Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector. Folding reel arms and attached 
drive belts make the Pageant easy to set up and 
use. Ask any Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
demonstration at your school. Or get details by 
writing for Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE 





New Harness for Atoms 


Ever since the dawn of atomic power, 
scientists have dreamed of converting 
nuclear energy directly into electricity. 
The potential is clear from a simple 
statistic: a single pound of uranium 235 
has the same fuel energy as 1,500 lbs. 
of coal. But present atomic power plants 
through costly intermediate 
nuclear fission produces heat, the 
the steam 
generates 


must go 
steps: 
heat is used to generate steam 
drives a turbine, the turbine 
the electricity. 

Last week the AEC’s Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory announced a major 
step toward direct conversion; an experi- 
mental “plasma thermocouple” no bigger 
than a can of frozen orange juice. Placed 
inside the core of a research reactor, the 
device produced 40 watts of electricity 

—enough to light a household light bulb. 

A plasma thermocouple differs little in 
principle from the well-known bimetal- 
lic thermocouple that has been in use for 
a century to measure temperatures. In a 
bimetallic thermocouple, two pieces of 
unlike metals are joined. When the joint 
is heated, a feeble electric current is gen- 
erated, flows through a wire connecting 
the cold ends. Chief obstacle to commer- 
cial use is the difficulty in finding metals 
that can operate efficiently at the high 
temperature required for large-scale pow- 
er production (Time, April 13). 

In Los Alamos’ plasma thermocouple, 
the solid metals of a bimetallic thermo- 
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couple are replaced by a tiny (4-inch 
long) rod of uranium suspended inside a 
vacuum-sealed can that contains liquid 
cesium. The uranium is enriched with 
U-235. Around the cesium is a circulating 
coolant (see diagram). When the device 
is lowered inside a reactor, the uranium 
is bombarded by the neutrons generated 
by the reactor, causing the U-235 to 
fission and give off intense heat. 

Under vacuum. cesium turns partly to 
gas. As the uranium heats up, it ionizes 
the cesium gas to a plasma of charged 
particles (electrons wrenched from their 
atoms). As in conventional thermocou- 
ples, there is a flow of electric current 
between hot and from the hot 
(2,000° C.) junction of the uranium and 
ionized cesium to the cold (300° C.) 
junction of the cesium and the oil coolant. 

After twelve hours. the device had to 
be shut down because the uranium fission 
produces gas as a byproduct that dilutes 
the plasma and dangerously raises the 
pressure inside the can. In future plasma 
thermocouples, this can be solved by 
bleeding off the gas. But the cesium 
plasma proved to have a thermoelectric 
efficiency much higher than any combina- 
tion of solid metals. 

Significance of last week's experiment 
is not just that it generated a little elec- 
tricity—but that a series of such plasma 
cells placed in a large nuclear reactor 
could produce power in major quantities. 


cold 


Connoisseur of War 

“Bridges, ships and heavy artillery are 
sometimes expensive.” says Diego de Hen- 
riquez. “Castles, on the other hand, are 
relatively cheap. Sometimes even free.” 

De Henriquez, a stocky, fiftyish Italian 
archaeologist, should know, for he is the 
curator of one of the world’s most un- 
usual museums, devoted solely to war and 
its bulky artifacts. As other pack rats 
yearn for stamps, china cygnets, or 
shrunken human heads, De Henriquez 
cherishes the debris of the battlefield. 
Over five decades Collector de Henriquez 
has spent $12 million of his own money 
amassing some 100,000 items, ranging 
from Stone Age spears to Jet Age missiles 
from medieval Japanese muskets to Ital- 
ian army glockenspiels. 

Born in Trieste, De Henriquez got his 
passion from childhood musings over the 
battle souvenirs of his Portuguese an- 
cestors, who for 900 years had fought in 
many European armies (two were Aus- 
trian field marshals). Too young for 
World War I. De Henriquez fascinatedly 
watched the bombardment of Trieste from 
his roof while others cowered in cellars 
at war's end begged and bought heaps of 
surplus matériel. 

To study ancient weapons he decided 
to become an archaeologist, steadily en- 
larged his collection with money from his 
wealthy banker-father. By 1924 he had 
enough to establish his own museum in 
Trieste, wangled a small subsidy from 
the Italian government. In 1937 he bought 
a strategically located house in Trieste 





Italy's Ne 
De Henriguez & Museum Piece 
Cherishing the debris of the battlefield. 


where he could photograph any future 
bombardment. It came when the Allies 
attacked the German garrison of the city 
in the closing months of World War II. 
“I had to wait seven years,” he gloats 
“but it was worth it.” 

As a wartime consultant to 
the Italian armed forces, De Henriquez 
was not content to observe just one side; 
he was constantly slipping across the lines 
to see how the other side operated. He 
was arrested 18 times, once sent before 
a Yugoslav partisan firing squad: “I kept 
laughing and telling them I was a pro- 
fessor, and finally they let me go.” To 
De Henriquez, Italy’s collapse was a 
dream come true: “Capitulations are 
wonderful for collectors. Generals are busy 
fleeing, and nobody bothers about maps 
and documents.” 

Attending as many surrenders as pos- 
sible, De Henriquez snapped up thou- 
sands of small arms, plus three bridges, 
seven airplanes. four small submarines, 
eight ships, three armored trains, several 
concrete pillboxes, and a two-ton un- 
exploded aerial bomb that he defused 
himself. His current collection includes 
almost every conceivable kind of mili- 





Ww eapons 


tary firearm of the past 500 years, an 
“iron maiden” and other torture instru- 
ments, 20 old castles and forts scattered 


across Italy. 

Last year De Henriquez got govern- 
ment permission to house his mushroom- 
ing stockpile in three abandoned army 
barracks in southeast Rome. To move it 
all from Trieste is fast becoming a logis- 
tical feat worthy of Hannibal himself. 
Last week his rented Roman villa was 
stuffed with incoming crates. He planned 
to fly some of his airplanes down under 
their own power. His chief problem: how 
to man and sail his naval destroyer around 
Italy, and to find a place to moor it 
when it arrived. 
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FOR A LARGER FRAMING PRINT OF THIS FAINTING, WHITE WEW ENGLANO LIFE, OCFT. @, BOSTON SF 


A better life for you...through two important decisions 


The first 


dation of your family security program. 


to make life insurance the foun- 


The second—to select a competent adviser 
from a well-established company. 


New England Life representatives are care- 
fully trained specialists in fitting life insur- 
ance to a wide variety of protection and 
retirement needs. They won't offer you a 


wrapped-up package at a price. They have 
something far better—New England Life's 
liberal and flexible policy contract. With 
this you can plan for your family require- 
ments on an individual basis. 


For well over a century the company be- 
hind this contract has provided a better 
life for its policyholders from Maine to 


Hawaii. You can count on it to provide 
a better life for you. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mill UNF Efe er 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA + 1835 
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today? 


|TATURAL gas used to be just an oil country 
disposal problem — something to be 
“flared-off” . . . burned away. Today it’s a 
miracle of usefulness; taken for granted by the 
millions whose homes it heats. whose food it 
cooks, whose convenience it guarantees. 


Who paid for this miracle? Who took 
the risks? Who put up the ingenuity and effort 
that would turn a disposal problem into a 
nation’s servant? 

Free men did it! Engineers, scientists, pipe- 
liners, thousands of others. There were pro- 
duction and transmission companies — and 
gas utilities. There were investors whose cash 
financed the building of pipelines and other 
facilities, adding up to more than $17-billion. 


Who owns this miracle? Who stands to 
profit from the ever-growing values and uses 
of natural gas? 

Millions own it! To start with, the companies 
that comprise the natural gas industry are 
owned by 750,000 share-holders. And this does 
not include the millions of indirect owners — 
whose investment is made by insurance com- 
panies. pension and other funds. Every Ameri- 
can has a share in the profits — through the 
$833-million in state and federal taxes paid 
out annually by the natural gas industry. 


The miracle of natural gas is infinitely 
important to us all. It is well worth protecting 
with a climate of opportunity—a climate in 
which free men may continue to explore and 
extend the wonder-working prospects of 
natural gas. 


A. O. Smith serves the natural gas indus- 
try—with deep-well casing, line pipe, welding 
supplies, pressure vessels . . . and natural gas 
users with famous Permaglas water heaters, 
furnaces and boilers for the home, Burkay 
water heaters for industry. Write for free 
bulletin T-105. ; 


O.Smith 





MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
A. 0. Smith INTERNATIONAL S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A 
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s Vulture 





13 Osprey 

14 Little Tern 

15 Sandwich Tern 
16 Sandwich Tern 
17 Oriole 

18 Hazel Grouse 
19 Cirl Bunting 
20 Reed Bunting 


Packages 
of Life 


There’s a reason why all eggs are 
shaped alike: their shape is perfect 
for their function. For the same 
reason, despite all the startling ad- 
vances in medicine of the last 20 
years, oral medications still come 
to you in the same basic forms. And, 
you might say, all tablets, all cap- 
sules and all drops are as like each 
other as eggs. 

Except, of course, that from one 
egg hatches a snapping turtle, from 
the other a turtle dove. An oval 
white Upjohn tablet may control 
arthritis, a round one diabetes. 
But the medicine within each 
variety of tablet is more than "like 
as eggs,” for Upjohn quality con- 
trol produces unerring uniformity 
through countless duplications. In 
the manufacture of pharmaceuti- 
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cals there is no room for the indi- 
vidual differences tolerated in 
nature; essential uniformity goes 
far beyond nature's ability to re- 
produce its kind. 

This dependability is one of the 
reasons why physicians in many 
parts of the world rely on Upjohn 
medications; why so many of the 
more than 500 Upjohn products are 
doctors’ first choice in combating 
disease. 

Another reason is the tremendous 
potential locked within these tiny 
shapes. The compact egg houses 
the intricate mechanism of newlife. 
And concentrated within each un- 
assuming tablet is much of man’s 
skill to fight disease; to make life 
healthier and longer. 


Medicine...Designed for health... 
Produced with care. 


Copyright, 1959 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 








THE THEATER 





New Performer 


Mark Twain Tonight! The stage is a 
faded daguerreotype, with a high, old- 
fashioned lectern, a desk with a topply 
mound of books and a cut-glass pitcher 
of water, a McKinley-era chair. Into this 
setting shuffles the spry, white-maned hu- 
morist in the white suit. Involuntary 
tremors ripple the stiffened fingers, the 
lower jaw nibbles spasmodically at wisps 





Ww Petrie 
HoLsrook AS Mark TWAIN 
Naked people have little influence. 


of tobacco-stained mustache, the shoul- 
ders twitch like marionettes in the invis- 
ible hands of time. But a pagan glint of 
eye suggests that this is a life less spent 
than well spent. Then the voice, cracked 
but not ruined, speaks, and the evening 
begins showering comic sparks. 

Is getting up with the lark good advice 
for the young? Yes, agrees Mark Twain 
slyly, “if you get yourself the right kind 
of a lark and work him right, you can 
easily train him to get up at 9:30 every 
time.’’ What about bad habits? Twain is 
an expert on giving up smoking: “I can 
give it up whenever I want to. I’ve done 
it a thousand times.”’ Why is he wearing 
a white suit? “Clothes make the man. 
Naked people have little or no influence 
in society.”” Wielding the satiric pinpoint 
that is sometimes more deadly than the 
sword, Twain proceeds to let the hot air 
out of do-gooders, religious humbugs and 
assorted hokum peddlers. To vary the 
pace, there are tall tales, a ghost story, 
an acted-out fragment from Huckleberry 
Finn. The humorist even prophesies his 
own death with the return of Halley’s 
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comet (1910): “The Almighty has said, 
no doubt: ‘Now here are these two unac- 
countable freaks; they came in together; 
they must go out together.’ ”’ 

The brilliant re-creator of Mark Twain 
as a septuagenarian platform lecturer is 
34-year-old Hal Holbrook making his 
New York stage debut. An avid Twain 
buff since college days, TV Actor (Gray- 
ling Dennis on the CBS serial The Bright- 
er Day, for six years) Holbrook has 
expertly culled Twain's speeches, autobi- 
ography and stories for his program. What 
emerges is no mellow dodderer, but a caus- 
tic sage brimming with skeptic laughter. 

The aura of age in Actor Holbrook’s 
manner heightens what is ageless in Mark 
Twain's humor. Lighting a cigar with a 
furious putt-putt-putt, Holbrook spaces 
the tagline of a tall story from an after- 
thought that howlingly tops it. His per- 
formance is as pungently authoritative 
as the smoke from Twain’s omnipresent 
cigar—a cigar that Actor Holbrook flour- 
ishes like a wand over two hours of 
delightfully recaptured Americana. 


New Play on Broadway 

Kataki (by Shimon Wincelberg) is a 
play, originally done on television (Time, 
March 24, 1958), with two characters, one 
of them a Japanese soldier who speaks all 
but a few of his lines in Japanese. Ma- 
rooned with him on a South Pacific island 
near the end of World War II is a bird- 
brained, teen-age American G.I, who chit- 
ters with naive notions and clichés, The 
Japanese is seemingly incapable of an ig- 
noble act, while the American is a bundle 
of petty spites and treachery. 

Playwright Wincelberg may not write 
like a champion, but he obviously believes 
in handicapping himself like one. What 
keeps his melodramatic gamble from bank- 
ruptcy is the elemental tension of man 
against man, as it is reflected in the 
mirror-simple playing of Ben Piazza, as 
the American, and the emotionally pris- 
matic portrayal of the Japanese by old 
(69) Silent Screen Star Sessue Hayakawa. 

The American and the Japanese are like 
Cain and Abel in the primeval jungle of 
human conscience. Quicksand sucks down 
the American; the Japanese hauls him 
out. When gangrene threatens the Japa- 
nese, the American pours his only packet 
of sulfa powder into the ugly leg wound. 
The pair learn each other's names—Alvin 
and Kimura. When Alvin moons about his 
girl in Sedalia, Mo., Kimura mimes the 
death of his wife in an air raid. In such 
scenes, Actor Hayakawa makes Kimura 
grow wordlessly in stature and sympathy. 
Actor Piazza cannot prevent poor, blather- 
ing Alvin from being a bore, but he does 
capture the pathos of his homesickness. 

Once it nears its Auden-inspired moral 
(“We must love one another—or die’), 
Kataki is becalmed. For its first half, the 
play, however pawed, ticks with time- 
bomb suspense; toward the end, there is 
merely the tame metronome’s beat mark- 
ing empty theatrical time. 
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The Man Who 
Thinks For 
Himself Knows... 







ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 


A THINKING MAN'S 
FILTER... 


A SMOKING MAN'S 
TASTE! 


This man thinks for himself. Knows 
the difference between fact and fancy. 
Trusts judgment, not opinion. 

Such a man usually smokes VICEROY. 
His reason? Best in the world. He knows 
for a fact that only VICEROY hasa 
thinking man's filler and a smoking 
man’s taste. 


© 1959, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. 





VICEROY 


Vilter Tip 
CIGARETTES 
KING SIZE 







Familiar pack or crush-proof box. 
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MEDICINE 





Stones, Water & Suds 


In patients who have a tendency to 
form kidney stones, doctors usually want 
to increase the flow of water through the 
system. And to speed it up, some have 
prescribed diuretics (of which no fewer 
than rog are listed in the Physicians’ 
Desk Reference) though this may be 
dangerous. Last week Urologist Julius H. 
Winer of the University of California 
Medical Center in Los Angeles reported 
in the A.M.A. Journal that he had con- 
firmed what suds lovers have known for 
centuries: among his patients, “beer gave 
an adequate rapid diuresis in most cases.” 
It is safe too. 


Fallout & Hangovers 

Such human problems as the effects of 
fallout on pregnancy and the aftereffects 
of hard liquor were considered last week by 
researchers at the American Chemical So- 
ciety meetings in Boston. Items 

Sr-90's Little Brother. In the hullaba- 
loo over fallout, scientists have concen- 
trated on strontium go, neglected its little 
brother, strontium 89, though they are 
similar in emitting damaging beta rays. 
Main difference: Sr-8g decays faster, los- 
ing half its activity in 54 days, v. 20 years 
for Sr-go. But of the two, Sr-89 may be a 
greater hazard to the unborn child, warned 
Dr. Arthur R. Schulert of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Lamont Geological Observatory, 
because an atomic fission bomb produces 
160 times as much of it, and 20 times as 
much as appeared in milk after weapons 
tests. While Sr-89 does not remain active 
long enough to harm an adult, it may be 
a threat to children (a Canadian boy has 
been found with three times as much 
Sr-89 as Sr-go in his bones). A pregnant 
woman may get Sr-Sg in milk or other 
fresh foods, so the danger is greatest to 
the unborn, said Dr. Schulert. “since the 
growing fetal skeleton reflects the diet 
of the mother,” and the fast-growing fe- 
tus is especially vulnerable to damage 
from radiation. 

The Congeners. Experts have long 
known that some of the unpleasant results 
of drinking hard liquor are caused by in- 
finitesimal amounts of contaminants tech- 
nically known as “congeners.” The hang- 
over victim who argued, “It isn’t the alco- 
hol, it’s the congeners,” was largely right, 
but chemists did not know which conge- 
ners were to blame. A new technique for 
separating minute amounts of congeners 
said Consultant Robert Carroll, working 
with Connecticut’s Perkin-Elmer Corp. 
has made it possible to identify eight 
congeners already, with more to come. 
Definitely harmful among those identified 
are acetaldehyde and isoamyl alcohol. 

Carroll's intoxicating vision of the fu- 
ture: synthetic liquors, produced more 
quickly and cheaply than by present fer- 
mentation processes, with just the bou- 
quet that the connoisseur wants, and far 
less risk of hangover. More important, a 
congener may be a big factor in the “just 





Cuemist CARROLL 


Omit the "just one more.” 

one more” reaction leading to chronic 
alcoholism, and this one could be left out. 
Meanwhile, Carroll noted that vodka is 
lowest in congeners; next purest is gin, 
then Scotch, then bourbon. Blended whis- 
kies vary according to their proportions 
(and there are differences among brands). 
The drink with the most: rye. 


Pills for Diabetes 


Three years ago there was not a single 
antidiabetic drug that U.S. doctors could 
prescribe generally, and of two under test, 
one (carbutamide) was dropped for fear 
of liver damage. Diabetes victims were 
slaves to insulin and the needle. Last week 
515 experts gathered in Manhattan under 
the auspices of the New York Academy 
of Sciences for the second symposium in 
seven months on the several drugs now 
being promoted: three on general pre- 
scription,* three being tested on patients 
under research safeguards.t 

On some points the researchers purred 
harmoniously; on others they disagreed 
violently. Main points of agreement 
@ Drugs do not release patients from the 
need to control their weight and adhere 
strictly to a prescribed diet. 

@ The oral drugs do not always take the 
place of insulin, though they may reduce 
the need for injections by either 1) stimu- 
lating the release of natural insulin from 


Folbutamide 
chlorpropamide (Charles Phzer & Co.'s Dia 
binese), both belonging to the chemical family 
of sulfonylureas, and a newly available bigua 
nide, phenethylbiguanide (U.S. Vitamin Corp.'s 


DBI) 


Upjohn Co.’s Orinase) and 


+ Metahexamide (Eli Lilly & Co.'s Melonex, 
sulfonylurea, and 
two members of the biguanide family—-n-amyl 
(DBB) and n-butyl (DBV) 


Upjohn’s Euglycin), another 
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AVIS 


RENT-2-CAR 





FOR MEN WHO LIKE 


Treat yourself to dependable Avis service! 
You land. You're greeted. You're off —with 
clockwork efficiency that’s almost as im- 
portant as the friendly smile. It's great to 
have your glistening new Ford waiting for 


TO 


WHEN TIME COUNTS...COUNT-ON AVIS 





re peti aol VR ae 


SAVE EVEN A MINUTE! 


you! Or choose from gleaming fleets of 
other makes and models! No other Rent-a- 
Car system can save you time in so many 
places in the world—with the same swift, 
happy service! There's an Avis office where 





you're going. Take a moment to let Avis 
know you're coming. Teletype reservation 
service is free. Your nearest Avis station or 
Travel Agent will take care of everything 
for you. Next time, try friendly Avis service! 


Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, Sheraton Hotel, Air, Rall and other accredited charge cards accepted for Avis Rent-a-Car services. Avis Inc., 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass 
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For over 50 years, Manger Hotels have 
been the popular choice of smart trav- 
elers. Convenient locations, superb cui- 
sine and comfortable accommodations 

. reason enough to make a Manger 
Hotel your headquarters. We'll celebrate 
our passing the half century mark by 
making your stay the most enjoyable 
ever! Write your nearest Manger Hotel 
for a credit card. All Manger Hotels 
offer teletype reservation service. Take 
your children on a Manger Holiday! No 
charge for children under 14. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS AND DINERS’ CLUB 
CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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ALBANY, N.Y. NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
DeWITT CUNTON THE MANGER WINDSOR 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
The Monger Motor Inn THE MANGER 
(Opening Lote 1957) SAVANNAH 
CLEVELAND THE MANGER 
THE MANGER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. = THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


The Fritedlét Name in els. 


Executive Offices: 4 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
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a sluggish pancreas, or 2) increasing the 
effectiveness of natural or injected insulin. 
@ Sulfonylureas are strictly for the stable 
diabetic whose disease has become evident 
in middle life. They are not for the un- 
predictable up-and-down group that in- 
cludes nearly all whose disease began in 
childhood. Young people. wrongly treated 
by inexpert physicians, have suffered se- 
verely as a result. 

@ Tolbutamide is the safest of the sul- 
fonylureas, (A good thing, since 500,000 
of the known 1,500,000 U.S. diabetics are 
taking it regularly.) 

Side Effects. About there the agree- 
ment ended. Dr. Robert F. Bradley Jr. of 
Boston’s famed Joslin Clinic, reporting 
on 1,000 patients intensively studied, said 
tolbutamide gave good control in 55% 
and fair control in 14%. For chlorpropa- 
mide and metahexamide, the proportions 
were about the same—but not the pa- 
tients: some who did poorly on tolbuta- 
mide responded to one of the other drugs, 
and a few who failed on two responded 
to the third. There was no denying that 
side effects (skin rashes, nausea, vomit- 
ing, heartburn) were more common with 
chlorpropamide and metahexamide, and 
there were a few cases of liver damage. 
Concluded cautious Dr. Bradley: “Fur- 
ther cautious trial appears justified.” 

As for the biguanides, the Joslin Clin- 
ic’s Dr. Leo P. Krall conceded (after trial 
in 244 patients) that they “are capricious 
unless the physician uses them with spe- 
cial understanding.’ But he insisted that 
DBI, given along with reduced doses of 
insulin, has helped some unstable diabet- 
ics to lead a more normal! life than they 
could when they took insulin several times 
a day. Main trouble: there is a narrow 
margin of safety between the DBI dose 
neeced to control the blood sugar level 
and the dose that may produce side ef- 
fects, so treatment in severe cases should 
begin in a hospital. 

Horse Race. Dr. Henry Dolger of 
Manhattan's Mount Sinai Hospital would 
have none of these fine distinctions, made 
a free-swinging attack on all the drugs 
except tolbutamide. The extra potency 
of chlorpropamide and metahexamide, he 
charged. “is associated with an inexcusable 
increase in serious side effects . . . This 








| has degenerated into a horsepower race.” 


Other Dolger slashes: “A purported ad- 
vantage of more prolonged effects from 
chlorpropamide has been a disadvantage 
in my opinion [by dropping the blood 
sugar too low for too long|, because an 
elderly arteriosclerotic patient may suffer 
irreversible brain damage from such a 
‘beneficial’ effect . . . Combination ther- 
apy with either sulfonylurea compounds 
or DBI and insulin has proved useless— 
also, it is anxiety-producing for both pa- 
tients and physicians . . . [I] have not 
been able to confirm the claim that DBI 
will abolish, reduce, or stabilize the in- 
sulin requirements in a single insulin- 
treated patient.” 

Though Dr, Dolger was in the minority, 
it was enough to send a disappointed dia- 
betic patient’s blood sugar up—and his 
blood pressure too. 


"Just Pooped" 


Mothers who cannot get over “that 
tired feeling.” and complain that their 
doctors are no help, won sympathy in an 
unexpected quarter last week. At an At- 
lantic City meeting of the American Col- 
lege of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, 
amid such topics as pelvic surgery and 
total body sodium, the Cleveland Clinic’s 
Dr. Leonard Lovshin flashed a picture on 
the screen, explained: “We have here a 
tired mother. She is not sick—she is tired. 
She is not maladjusted—she is pooped.” 

Nothing could be more natural, says 
Internist Lovshin: “No psychoanalysis or 
deep probing is necessary. She has a work 
day of 16 hours, a work week of seven 






Syd Stoen 
INTERNIST LOVSHIN 


Tranquilize husband, kids and puppies. 


days. This is all against union regula- 
tions—no time in the sack. She probably 
hasn't had a real vacation in years, and 
she may have various worries about 
finances, husband and children. Being con- 
scientious, she gets involved in clubs, 
Brownies, P.T.A.s, heart drives. church 
work, hauling children, music, dancing.” 
In addition to her children, she usually 
has animals to raise, and in wear and 
tear on mother “a puppy equals about 
one and a half children, and a cat with 
kittens equals two.” 

How many children a woman has makes 
little difference, Dr. Lovshin found. Most 
of his patients had only one or two. “A 
woman with one child just worries four 
times as much about the one as the wom- 
an with four children, and it all comes out 
even.” What does make a difference is age. 
None of his patients were under 20, but 
many were going on 4o. “The nervous 
system can't take so much after 30, and 
two hours of screaming is bad enough at 
any age, but after 36 it is unbearable.” 

What to do? Many physicians, finding 
nothing organically wrong, tell such moth- 
ers: “It’s all in your mind.” That only 
increases their worries and frustrations. 
Others, said Dr. Lovshin, “get out their 
pills and potions and injections” and treat 
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Intricate ornamentation jewelled with accents of gold, elaborate initials, and miniature illustrations brought 
the written word to glowing life in medieval illuminated manuscripts. This faithful illuminated page interpretation of 
Robert the Bruce ot the Bottle of Bannockburn wos commissioned expressly for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series. 


= <CHIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND'S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 


has been mellowed by attentive care year after year. Chivas Regal’s 


superb flavor has made it America's most wanted premium Scotch Whisky. 
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Cactus flowers at Big Bend National Park, Texas 


For Instant Beauty, Just Add Water 


It happens every spring. A little rain falls on the dry desert sands of Big Bend 
National Park and the land blazes with color, fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy 
“... the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 


Come see the miracle of the flowers, and all the wonders of Big Bend. In the 
Dawn Age, this was dinosaur country. Strange fossils are here — a three-toed ancestor 
of the horse and clam shells four feet long. It’s wonderful territory for the explorer, 
archeologist and camper. In this volcanic land you can see arrowheads and 
other relics of an unknown, prehistoric “cave people,” as well as of the Apaches 
and Comanches who fought the Spanish Conquistadores. In the Chisos — the 
“ghost mountains,” where Western outlaws had their “owl hoot” hideouts — 
are the burro trails old prospectors followed vainly hunting a lost gold mine. 


You'll enjoy Big Bend’s exotic desert beauty. And seeing how Nature struggles to 


do so much with so little moisture, you'll see the dramatic proof that water, flowing 
in our arterial rivers and streams, is the blood that gives our land its strength. 


* * * 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION If you would like to drive to Big Bend National Park, or anywhere 
in the U.S.A., write Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Ask for our colorful National Parks Map. 


ANOTHER IN SINCLAIR'S AMERICAN CONSERVATION SERIES 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
for advocating the highest 
principles of political re- 
sponsibility, and for its 
concerted effort to estab- 
lish a comprehensive 
water conservation policy 

specifically to safeguard, 
control and wisely use the 
water resources of the 
whole nation. 





the women for complaints of the doctors’ 
own imagining—anemia, low blood pres- 
sure, low metabolism. Or, ‘‘we tell them 
they are not eating right, give them vita- 
mins, and since no normal, active mother 
has any time to eat right, this catches 
them all.’ Some doctors become obsessed 
with a few pounds’ overweight, or fan- 
cied excesses in coffee drinking or smok- 
ing, and deprive the patient of something 
she enjoys. 

Dr. Lovshin’s prescription: thorough 
examination to rule out physical illness, 
then explanation and reassurance with ab- 
solute truthfulness, Little things—a new 
hat, dining out, or going to a ball game— 
help in mild cases. “A tranquilized mother 
would be about as good as a tranquilized 
Notre Dame football team,” says Dr. 
Lovshin. “Who wants to live with a wet 
rag?” So he is against giving tranquilizers 
to tired mothers. But he thinks there 
may be a place for tranquilizers in han- 
dling these cases: “Give them to the hus- 
band, children and puppies.” 


Premature & Past Due 

Though doctors still argue about just 
what constitutes a premature or postma- 
ture birth. both kinds are hazardous for 
the infants involved, specialists told the 
American Academy of General Practice in 
San Francisco last week. Half of all infant 
deaths are among “preemies,” but not 
enough research is being done to cut down 
the death rate, said Dr. James L. Dennis 
of Oakland, Calif. And while some authori- 
ties deny that there is such a thing as 
postmaturity, Chicago's Dr. Mitchell J. 
Nechtow said that 12% of births are de- 
layed two weeks beyond the due date, 
and 4% are three weeks late. 

Not enough doctors and nurses are 
trained in the special handling of incu- 
bator cases, said Dr. Dennis, especially 
in regulating the oxygen supply, now that 
it is known that an excess of oxygen can 
cause blindness (Time, Sept. 28, 1953). 
Even with the best of care, many preemies 
begin to suffocate because a membrane 
blocks the lungs’ air sacs: nobody knows 
why half of such cases get better and 
show no ill effects, while the other half 
die. Bile pigment, which the immature 
liver cannot handle, may pile up in the 
blood and cause brain damage. Best way 
to treat it, Dr. Dennis said, is to replace 
80% to 90% of the baby’s blood in an 
exchange transfusion. A note of caution: 
sulfa drugs seem to increase the risk of 
cerebral palsy from bile pigment, should 
not be given to preemies. 

When babies stay in the womb too long, 
said Dr, Nechtow, the death rate is three 
times that of normal-term babies. One 
reason: the placenta may shrink, so the 
fetus is forced to live off his own tissues 
and loses weight. At the same time, the 
difficulty of delivery increases, with more 
frequent breech presentations, use of mid- 
forceps and Caesarean section. While Dr. 
Nechtow warned the G.P.s against resort- 
ing lightly to drastic measures, he urged 
them not to hesitate to induce labor or do 
a Caesarean section if the examination 
convinces them that the time is overripe. 
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WORLD-FAMOUS VISCOUNT... 
powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines 


More flights to Canada 
iatelaMeliMmeyist-lamellallit-ss 
combined! 


TCA...one of the world’s great airlines... 
serving 7 U.S.“'Gateway Cities’' — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma. 


Consult your TCA ticket office or your local travel agent. 


When you think of Canada... think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Shaggy Dog (Buena Vista) of 


the title is a real, live, winsome, mop- 
footed old English sheep dog named Chif- 
fon (real name: Sam) that opens doors 
and dresser drawers, climbs ladders, sits 
commandingly at the wheel of a speeding 
car, and even gargles before going to bed 
at night (on the sound track, anyway). 
Unhappily, Producer Walt Disney tells 
his shaggy-dog story so doggedly that he 
soon runs it into the pound. The story: 
a Renaissance ring that has the power to 
put a human being into the body of an 
animal falls into the hands of a teen-age 
boy (Tommy Kirk), who thereupon starts 
sprouting long white hair, soon finds him- 
self living a dog’s life. His father (Fred 
MacMurray) is of course horrified to hear 
him bark like a dog. The young pups who 
make up most of Producer Disney's audi- 
ence will snap happily at this scented 
rubber bone. 





Room at the Top (Romulus: Con- 
tinentol), a film version of the bestselling 
novel by Britain’s John Braine (Time, 
May 27, 1957), is a powerful, disturbing 
piece of cinema realism, On the face of it, 
the film is a social satire: a hilarious 
lampoon of British provincial society, an 
ironic study of Angry Young Manners and 
morals, a Swiftian extravaganza on the 
problems of a social climber in a society 
without stairs. But behind the comic mask 
there is the tragedy of social change, 
which is here expounded as the agony of 
moral growth, as the spiritual disaster of 
a young man who might be called the 
Julien Sorel of the welfare state. 

Braine’s novel, in fact, presents a star- 
tling parallel to The Red and the Black. 
Like Julien Sorel in Stendhal’s master- 
piece, Hero Joe Lampton (Laurence Har- 
vey) is a handsome young parvenu of 
considerable practical intelligence. Rising 
25, he sits at his desk in the town hall 
and dreams the usual “clerk's dream” of 
sports cars, town houses, Riviera villas, 
linen sheets—and women who look right 
in them. “I'm going to have the lot,” he 
announces grimly one day, and, like Sorel, 
he sets his cap for the daughter (Heather 
Sears) of one of the richest men in town. 
“You know, Susan,” he tells her, “you're 
beautiful,” and sighs with carefully re- 
hearsed despair that she is “a dear kipper” 
—too dear for the working-class likes of 
him. But when he begins to mumble 
modestly about his sufferings as a P.W. 
in Germany, the young lady's upper- 
crusty young swain (John Westbrook) 
considers it high time to pull rank. A 
flick of his Better-Schooled tongue, and 
the hero cringes like the lout he secretly 
knows he is. 

Praise be to the moviemakers, they do 
not indulge in any sentimental petting of 
the underdog. The social education of 
Joe Lampton is a painful, truthful ex- 
position of human character. Before half 
an hour has gone by, it is apparent 
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Sicnoret & Harvey 1n “Room” 
No petting of the underdog. 


that Joe is an aggressive, self-seeking, 
foulmouthed, dirty-minded, ill-educated, 
mean-spirited little brute with more feel- 
ing in his wallet than in his heart. Yet it is 
also apparent, after the camera makes a 
visit to Joe’s home town, that he has 
good reasons for being what he is; Dufton 
is a bombed-out, soot-seared 1gth century 
factory slum. Ard something, perhaps the 
innocence of Joe’s vulgarity, suggests that 
underneath his soot there is a soul. 

The rich girl, at any rate, finds some- 
thing there. She falls in love with him. 
Alarmed, her father gets the unsuitable 
suitor a good job in another town; he 
turns it down. The daughter is sent to 
the Continent to forget about him; she 
does not. But while she is away, the 
hero has what he crudely calls his ‘“‘com- 
pensations.” Like Sorel, Lampton has an 
affair with a married woman (Simone 
Signoret) about ten years older than he; 
like Sorel, he falls deeply and truly in 
love. He asks the woman to get a divorce 
and marry him. But suddenly he dis- 
covers that he has got the rich girl with 
child. Her father agrees to the marriage. 
How about Joe? The last reel of the 
film staggers and stumbles a little, but 
rises to a fine, bitter parody of the 
conventional happy ending. 

A gloomy business? Not in the least. 
The tragedy is never so dark that Author 
Braine and Scenarist Neil Paterson (who, 
for the most part, has done a splendid 
adaptation of the book) cannot see the 
humor of it. The dialogue is wickedly 
witty and sometimes gamy. The acting 
is first class all along the line. Actress 
Signoret is sure and natural, and Actor 
Harvey meets almost every demand of a 
long and grindingly difficult part. But 
the real star of the show is Director 
John Clayton, 37. In his first feature film 
he has made a long stride toward the 
head of the directorial class with his 
masterful development of the ironic theme 
that pervades and unifies the story: be- 
fore all men can be outwardly equal, 
they must be inwardly free. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Joanne Woodward, 29, Hol- 
lywood’s 1957 Oscar-winning “best ac- 
tress” (Three Faces of Eve), and Paul 
Newman, 34, actor of stage (Sweet Bird 
of Youth) and screen (Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof): their first child, a daughter (he 
has three children by an earlier marriage ) ; 
in Manhattan. Name: Elinor Theresa. 





Married. Crown Prince Akihito of Ja- 
pan, 25; and Michiko Shoda, 24; in Tokyo 
(see ForetGN News). 


Married. Chiharu Igaya, 27, Japan’s 
Olympic skier (second in the slalom at 
Cortina in 1956), ‘57 graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, who tied for the U.S. Na- 
tional Downhill championship in 1955, 
won the Canadian Slalom championship in 
1957; and Takayo Ueno, 24, daughter of 
a retired sportswriter; in Tokyo. 


Divorced. By Joan Caulfield, 36, blonde 
cinemactress (Dear Ruth) and sometime 
TV star (My Favorite Husband): Frank 
Ross, 54. Hollywood producer (The 
Robe); after nine years of marriage, no 
children; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Divorced. Earl Russell Browder, 67, 
Kansas-born, sometime No. 1 U.S. Com- 
munist, 1936 and 1940 Communist can- 
didate for U.S. President, who, following 
Moscow's sentiments, cooperated with 
capitalism during World War II, was 
purged when the party line shifted in 
1946; by Gladys Browder, 67, whom he 
deserted in 1924; after 48 years of mar- 
riage, one son (Browder had three other 
sons by a Russian-born wife whom he 
married without troubling to get a U.S. 
divorce); in Kansas City, Kans. 


Died. Mario de Bernardi, 65, Italian 
aviator who, in a little red Macchi-Fiat 
seaplane, won the Schneider Cup in 1926, 
breaking Lieut. Jimmy Doolittle’s record 
with an average 246 m.p.h.; of a heart at- 
tack; in Rome. Once known in the U.S. 
as the “Flying Fascist,” De Bernardi was 
a World War I ace (nine enemy planes), 
flew experimental jets as early as 1940, 
in recent years put all his savings into the 
development of a two-cylinder, 40-h.p. 
single-seater not much bigger than the 
dragon!!y for which it was named. Last 
week De Bernardi heard that a group of 
aviation experts had collected at a Roman 
airport to watch some German pilots dem- 
onstrate a new light plane. Hopping on 
his motor scooter, he zipped out to the 
field, took to the air in his Dragonfly, 
stunted breathtakingly for 15 minutes. 
“You can’t beat him,” said an onlooking 
friend. “He’s got the heart of a 20-year- 
old.” But in the air Mario de Bernardi 
was feeling the attack that killed him. 
Settling the Dragonfly to a soft landing, 
he fell forward over the controls, died 
minutes later. 


Died. Frank Lloyd Wright, 89, archi- 
tect, in Phoenix, Ariz. (see Art). 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Native Genius 


In the still predawn hours, the old man 
sleeping in a room in St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital, Phoenix, Ariz. was heard to sigh 
deeply, and then he was dead. So last 
week departed Frank Lloyd Wright, 89, 
three days after a successful operation to 
remove an intestinal block. With his pass- 
ing, the U.S. lost its greatest architect— 
a lone, yeasty genius who devoted his 
life to working out his ow: unique vision 
of what architecture could be in a demo- 
cratic society. “If this were an age like 
the Renaissance,” said Architect Eero 
Saarinen, “Frank Lloyd Wright would 
have been honored as the Michelangelo 
of the 20th century.” 

Architect Wright’s great accomplish- 
ment was to demolish the concept that 
a building should be a box. But his genius 
was prodigal. Any Wright house con- 
tained dozens of ideas that lesser men 
seized upon and made a style. There is 


MERICA has had more than its share of unhappy 
4 artists. But Louis Eilshemius stands out 
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hardly a modern house in the U.S. that 
does not owe at least some of its features 
to him. Among Wright innovations: the 
split-level living room, the open plan for 
house interiors, the corner picture win- 
dow, modern radiant floor heating, the 
carport (he coined the name, too). 

Wright's concept of architecture was 
so all-encompassing that it permeated 
nearly every aspect of his life, from his 
clothes, cut to his order and design, to 
the chairs, napkins. bed, and even the 
desk blotters that he used. Hand in hand 
with his passion for design went a Nie- 
tzschean sense of destiny. Said he: “Early 
in life I had to choose between honest 
arrogance and hypocritical humility. I 
chose honest arrogance and have seen no 
occasion to change.” 

Truth Against the World. Wright's 
jaunty assurance, charm, and dogged de- 
termination to achieve greatness were all 
in evidence by the time he was 19, looking 
for his first job as a draftsman in Chi- 
cago. His mother had destined him from 
the cradle to be an architect, hung his 
room with woodcuts of English cathe- 
drals, hand-raised him according to the 
advanced Froebel kindergarten with its 
great emphasis on creative play with geo- 
metric blocks. Summertimes his moth- 
ers family. the Lloyd-Joneses—bearded, 
hymn-singing Welshmen who still boasted 
of their Druid motto. “Truth Against the 
World’’—gave him a lesson in farm work 
that Wright later recalled as “working 
from tired to tired.” His father, an un- 
stable drifter who fluctuated between be- 
ing a Unitarian minister and a music 
master, taught him the importance of 
music and oratory. 

The man who recognized his genius 
was Louis Sullivan, the master skyscraper 
builder. Though Wright had only three 
years of engineering training at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Sullivan hired him. 
But to fellow draftsmen the young Wis- 
consin countryman, with his flowing tie 
and long hair, was a natural butt for 
jokes. Wright fought them to a draw, in 





as a prime 


trying, Eilshemius quit art. 
bachelor, he lived with a churchmouse of a brother and 


cluding one brawl from which he emerged 
with eleven knife wounds in his back. 

For six years he served an apprentice- 
ship to the man he called “Lieber Meis- 
ter.” “Form follows function,” Sullivan 
insisted. “Form and function are one, and 
should be taken into the realm of the 
spiritual,” young Wright replied. and 
struck out on his own. Soon adventure- 
some clients began going to Architect 
Wright’s studio in Oak Park, Ill. In the 
midst of architects busy designing pic- 
turesque Queen Anne-style houses and 
neoclassic copies, Wright lopped off ga- 
bles and pillars with a stroke of his pen- 
cil, created his own prairie houses. He 
flattened the roof to parallel the earth 
line, projected eaves to enforce the sense 
of shelter. Taking the fireplace and low, 
massive chimney as a central pivot 
Wright began to project exuberant wings, 
bring balconies into living rooms, replace 
the dark corners with glass. 

Famous or Notorious. By 1gog Wright 
was 40, and at the peak of his career. 
His Larkin Building in Buffalo had pio- 
neered air conditioning, introduced the 
first metal-bound plate-glass doors, the 
first all-steel office furniture; with Unity 
Church in Oak Park, he had invented a 
whole vocabulary of cubist forms to ex- 
press a new building material, poured 
concrete. Publication of his works in 
Europe created a sensation. 

But at home, it was Wright’s marital 
escapades that made the biggest head- 
lines. After 19 years of marriage and six 
children, he ran off with a pretty married 
neighbor, Mrs. Mamah Borthwick Cheney, 
built the first Taliesin for her on the an- 
cestral Lloyd-Jones acres outside Spring 
Green, Wis. The liaison ended in tragedy 
when a mad Barbados servant burned 
down the house, murdered Mamah and her 
two children. Wright’s second marriage 
to monocled Sculptress Miriam Noel 
wore thin in three years. Soon Wright 
was in the tabloid headlines again, jailed 
for crossing state borders with a hand- 
some Montenegrin, Olga (Olgivanna) La- 


A cranky, messy, bearded 
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example of genius blighted by the world’s indifference. In 
1941, the New York Herald Tribune headlined: EILSHE- 
MIUS, 77, DIES IN BELLEVUE, PENNILESS, BITTER. AND FA- 
mous. The fame that came too late has been growing 
sporadically since. In Manhattan last week the Artists’ Gal- 
lery hung the biggest survey of Eilshemius’ art to date. 

The son of a cultivated New Jersey importer, Eilshe- 
mius was born to wealth, studied art in Europe. traveled 
through Spain (where he painted Médlaga Beach), Africa 
and the South Seas. He began exhibiting early, seemed 
destined for glittering success. He had mastered a broad 
and airy impressionism, not so brightly lit as that of his 
French masters, but softly luminous. What queered his 
career was a strain of fantasy: he introduced into his 
atmospheric pictures incidents of a naive sort—lubricious, 
melodramatic (as in Jealousy), somewhat wooden. 

People laughed at them, and so finally, after 35 years of 


an old housekeeper in the family’s Manhattan brownstone 
on East 57th Street. The last 20 years of his life were de- 
voted almost exclusively to barren eccentricities designed 
to promote himself. In endless letters to the newspapers 
he ranted of his unjust fate. The letters were signed 
“Flashful Inventor,” “Supreme Spirit of the Spheres,” or 
simply “Transcendent Eagle of Art.” 

Eilshemius’ muse was wayward, poetic, and in the end 
cruel. Critic Duncan Phillips notes that in one picture 
Eilshemius “symbolically depicted himself as adrift, all 
alone, in a fragile bark rushed along by the fierce currents 
of wild, rapid waters which swirl around an island under a 
witching moon. It is a symbol of all futility and frustra- 
tion under the Tantalus of beauty and romance. It tells 
of his endless efforts to land on the island of desire.” 

Though Eilshemius failed to land on his island, he did 
at least paint some disturbing pictures of it. and they live. 
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“FALLING WaTER,” BEAR RuN, Pa. (1936) 
Through honest arrogance, a new architecture. 


zovich, the woman who later became his 
third wife. 

“I wanted fame,’ Wright confessed in 
later years. “Instead, I became notorious.” 
As the Depression of the ‘30s closed in, 
Wright went bankrupt, finally incorporat- 
ed himself and turned the rebuilt Taliesin 
into an apprentice school for architects. 
When the Museum of Modern Art staged 
its historic 1932 show of International 
Style architecture, Wright was represent- 
ed, but in effect considered already dead 
and buried. 

New Force. What put Wright back on 
his feet, and made him once again a force 
to be reckoned with, was a series of com- 
missions from men as highly indiv dual- 
istic as himself. The result was several of 
the buildings rated today as among the 
alltime greats of U.S. architecture. Among 
them: “Falling Water,” in Bear Run, Pa., 
Wright's first reinforced-concrete house, 
in which he flung cantilevered floors dra- 
matically out over the waterfall; the S.C. 
Johnson & Son Co.’s Racine, Wis. wax 
factory, with soaring mushroom columns 
in the work space and a 16-story labora- 
tory tower completely sheathed in glass 
tubing. 

With Wright's dramatic comeback, cli- 
ents once again sought out the master, but 
on his own terms. To own a Wright house, 
young couples went into hock for years, 
docilely took dictation from the master 
on how they were to live. In such a favor- 
able climate, Wright was often carried 
away by the sheer momentum of his own 
self-confidence. His T-square and triangle 
elaborated spaces on the drafting table 
that often owed more to forceful geometry 
than practicality: he designed hexagonal 
bedrooms, built shoulder-pinching corri- 
dors. For the late Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim he designed a museum in the form 
of a bowl, with ramps for galleries, whi-h 
is only now nearing completion on Man- 
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hattan’s Fifth Avenue. Old, cherished 
projects from the past were dusted off. 
For instance, the Price Tower in Bartles- 
ville, Okla., erected in 1956, actually de- 
rives from a 1929 model. This dated qual- 
ity often dimmed Wright’s luster in the 
eyes of his rivals. 

Tombstones & Coffins. Wright vocif- 
erously maintained his claim to originat- 
ing modern architecture. But when it came 
back to him from Europe in the forceful 
form of works by Walter Gropius, Mies 
van der Rohe and Le Corbusier, he be- 
labored these men as “glassic architects” 
and worse. He dramatically ranged him- 
self against the sweeping tide of the 
International Style. Manhattan's United 
Nations Secretariat was a “tombstone.” 
Lever House “a waste of space,” the Sea 
gram Building “a whisky bottle on a card 
table.” The steel-cage frame was “roth 








century carpenter architecture already 
suffering from arthritis of the joints.” 
Boxy modern houses he called “coffins 
for living.” 

Such pointed barbs, repeated in the late 
years over radio and TV, did not go un- 
noticed by his colleagues. “He no longer 
speaks to the present generation,” one 
architect snapped. 

Almost by reflex to the hostility Wright 
often aroused with his freewheeling com- 
ments, the home life at Taliesin became 
his own world, At its center were Wright 
and Olgivanna and their daughter Iovan- 
na. Around them were 65 apprentices, 
who happily farmed the vegetables, wait- 
ed on table and washed the family laun- 
dry for the privilege of having a bench in 
Wright's drafting room. Draftsmen found 
themselves singing in the a cappella choir 
of 30 voices, playing in orchestra and 
quartet, performing with the dance groups. 
Wright treated them all as extensions of 
his hand, told them: “You can stay here 
for years and never touch the bottom, 
sides, or top of the great principles at 
work here.” 

To visitors Wright would boast of his 
18 gold medals, declare: “They say I am 
the world’s greatest architect. Perhaps I 
am. But who else is there? If architecture 
is what I conceive it to be, there has 
never been another architect.” 

But what earned Frank Lloyd Wright 
the grudging but nearly universal respect 
of his fellow architects was his insistence 
that architecture must be an art, “What 
people want, what they desperately need,” 
Wright said, “is some communication of 
the spirit, some quality of the soul.” 
It was toward that aim that Wright's 
whole genius was directed. Almost 
uniquely among architects, he was able 
to develop his own particular vision in 
terms of one highly individualistic but 
consistent idiom of forms. His prodigious 
explorations of space and form marked 
and celebrated Frank Lloyd Wright and 
his own time on earth. But for the nation, 
they also comprise a heritage testifying 
to man’s concern with his own nobil- 
ity and his abiding need for beauty. 











Sotomon R. GUGGENHEIM MuseuM, MANHATTAN (1959) 
Through unique vision, a powerful geometry. 
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of dollars over the years you own a truck. The full 
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information never before available to truck owners 
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in impartial pickup truck economy tests! 


There’s enough difference in gas 
mileage between one truck and 
another to save you hundreds of 
gallons of gas in just one year! 

To get this story, Ford Motor 
Company called on America’s fore- 
most independent automotive re- 
search organization. ‘““We want the 
facts,” Ford said, “truck against 
truck, fair for all.’’ And thus was 
born Economy Showdown USA, the 
huge economy test involving 534 
pickups—new models and old—of 
the six leading makes. 

All new 59 pickups—Ford and 
competitive—were bought from 
dealers, just as you would buy 
them. After 600 miles break-in, all 
were tuned to the manufacturer's 
specifications. Then began an ex- 


haustive series of road trials: con- 
stant-speed driving at 30, 45, and 
60 miles an hour .. . various stop- 
and-go tests. To reduce any human 
factor, test drivers were continually 
shifted from truck to truck. 

The ’59 Ford Sixes, in every test, 
recorded more miles per gallon than 
every other make! 

In all tests combined, the Fords 
gave 25.2%, better gas mileage than 
the average of all other 59 Sixes. 


For the typical truck owner driving 
10,000 miles a year, this means 
savings of some 129 gallons of gas! 

How can Ford offer such savings? 
First, of all pickup Sixes, only Ford 
has modern Short Stroke design. 

Second, to this modern engine, 
Ford has added a new economy 
carburetor. By metering fuel more 
precisely, it boosts gas mileage in 
every kind of driving. 

What is “good’’ gas mileage in 
different kinds of driving, for older 
trucks and new? Get the answers in 
the full Economy Showdown report— 
at your Ford Dealer’s now! 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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The Visit 


Giuseppe Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of 
Venice, summoned to Rome to help elect 
a new Pope after the death of Pope Leo 
XIII, left his desk strewn with papers, 
borrowed enough money for a ticket, and 
started for the station. His flock blocked 
the path, “Bless us once more,” they 
cried. “Come back soon.” Cardinal Sarto 
stretched out his arms. “Dead or alive,” he 
said, “I shall come back.” 

This week, after 56 years, Venice finally 
saw its patriarch again. At that 1903 con- 
clave, to his surprise, Giuseppe Sarto was 
himself elected Pope, and in 1954, 40 
years after his death, he became what 
would have surprised him still more—a 
saint (“I’m no santo, I’m Sarto,” he once 
quipped), enshrined in the Vatican. Now 
the Pope’s body was returning through 
the thoughtfulness of another ex-Patriarch 
of Venice, Pope John XXIII, who de- 
cided to keep St. Pius X’s promise. 

A special train with the coat of arms 
of Pius X was made up at Vatican City 
station. A group of 23 Vatican officials, 
plus government bigwigs accompanied the 
Pope’s body on its journey. In Venice, the 
body of St. Pius X, enclosed in a glass 
coffin, was borne to a navy barge rowed 
to the rhythm of a drum. Followed by 
a procession of gondolas, the barge head- 
ed up the Grand Canal to St. Mark's, 
where a choir of 2,000 children and al- 


most everyone in Venice waited. 
| For the next month, Pius X will lie 
before a special altar in the basilica. 





Venice was only disappointed that Pope 
John himself had not been able to make 
the journey. “Without your help,” he told 
the Vatican workers who carried the coffin 
of Pius X, “I hope to go alive.” 


Parade Ground to Pulpit 


Nobody gave a second glance to the 
four rows of ribbons on the silk stole of 
the curate as he greeted the members of 
the congregation. Parishioners of St. John 
the Baptist’s, Anglican Church in the 
little Berkshire town of Crowthorne—like 
churchgoers throughout England—are 
growing used to having a middle-aged pas- 
tor with military decorations. In Britain 
today, the church is second only to “the 
City,” London’s commercial center, as the 
favored career for senior officers retiring 
from the armed services. 

The curate behind the ribbons at St. 
John the Baptist’s is the Rev. Narbrough 
Hughes D’Aeth, 58, and three years ago 
he was an R.A.F, air vice-marshal, with a 
C.B. (Companion of the Bath) and 
C.B.E. (Commander Order of the British 
Empire) after his name. A professional 
fighting man with a record of service 
around the world and the long habit of 
command, he now works at the beck and 
call of St. John’s aging and nearly blind 
vicar, the Rev. Andrew Nugee, must tum- 
ble out of bed to take early service when 
the vicar tells him to. 

When Air Vice-Marshal 
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D'Aeth an- 


nounced his intention to enter the minis- 
try at the farewell dinner given him on his 
retirement from the R.A.F., “it spoiled a 
jolly good evening. No one knew how to 
treat me afterwards.” But such announce- 
ments are growing less unusual all the 
time. Across Britain, parish-church notice 
boards are quietly ablaze with initial let- 
ters of decorations awarded new curates 
and vicars in their old careers. At last 
month’s meeting of the Anglican selection 
board for ministerial training, the only 
two candidates over 40 were army ma- 
jors; at the R.A.F, Chaplain’s School, a 





Asso 
Curate D’AETH 
From cannon to canon. 


cicted Newspape 


quarter of the 125 candidates for ordina- 
tion are senior officers. 

The Church of England, desperately 
short of candidates for the clergy, is glad 
to get them, though their age is a negative 
factor. “It is true that senior officers have 
had experiences which must surely be ben- 
eficial to the church,” said an Anglican 
official last week. “But, alas, they have 
only perhaps five,*ten, or at most 15 
years of useful life to give.” Instead of the 
usual three- or four-year course, the 
church educates them for parish service 
with an 18-month “pocket” course, minus 
the usual classical-language requirements. 

The brand-new vicar of Gidleigh, Dev- 
onshire, 65-year-old former Navy Captain 
John Mortimer Scott, feels that he is well 
prepared for his career. “I often think 
people who go straight through the uni- 
versity and into the church haven't seen 
enough of the world. I found in the navy 
that a commanding officer is a sort of wel- 
fare officer, and once men trust you they 
will ask you for advice on all sorts of 
problems.” 

For its part, the church is well aware 
that the military mind needs some special 
retooling before being turned loose on a 
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Prison life 


The new book, Prison Expo- 
sures, includes dramatically 
candid pictures of life inside 
lowa State Prison where the 
author, Robert Neese, served 
time. This week's Lire shows 
you several of these photos, 
with captions by the author. 





Popular annuals 


Because they are quick, pro- 
lific and bright, annuals are 
amateur gardeners’ favorites. 
In four bright pages of color 
Lire this week pictures some 
stunning new annuals now 
available and tells how to be 
sure of getting good results. 





The great trails 


In Part Ill of “How the West 
Was Won” you experience in 
Lire’s pictures the rigors of 
the early Oregon Trail, thrill 
to the story of the Alamo and 
the birth of Texas, and read 
a tragic firsthand account of 
the great Mormon migration. 





Callas fights back 


Despite her wealth of talent, 
Maria Callas no longer sings, 
for a variety of reasons, at 
many of the world’s. greatest 
opera houses. In an exclusive 
Lire article this issue Mme. 
Callas replies to charges that 
have been made against her. 








OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 
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or French perfumes 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 








flock. Says the Rev. Peter Curgenven, | 


General Secretary of the Central Advisory 
Council, which is in charge of training the 
swelling ranks of officer-clerics: “These 
chaps have to learn that they can’t issue 


orders for people to turn up at church—or 


court-martial habitual sinners.” 


Anniversary in Tokyo 


Into Tokyo’s Metropolitan Gymnasium 


last week poured an impressive throng of 
4,500 Anglicans and Episcopalians, includ- 
ing church dignitaries from eleven nations, 
to celebrate the centenary of their first 
mission in Japan.* The Buddhists had 
just been in the same hall to commemo- 
rate the 2,sooth anniversary of Buddha's 
birth by posing such questions as “Does 
the accomplishment of sunya | nothing- 
ness | depend on pratityasamut pada | cause 
and effect |?" The Anglicans held a more 
down-to-earth meeting. There were 
speeches on the benefits of atomic energy 
and discussions of the Communist menace 
to Asia. But the high point of the meeting 
was the Communion service conducted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher. 

Decked in the miter and cope presented 
to him by Japan’s Anglicans in 1948, in 
which he had crowned Elizabeth II, the 
Archbishop presided over Communion for 
4,000 delegates, and gave them a sermon. 
Said the Archbishop, reminding Japan 
and the world—of the last war: “None of 
us dares forget the years of war, so full 
of evil and hateful memories.’ When the 
service was over, everyone got an obento 
—a box lunch of fish cakes, eggs, white 
rice and sesame seeds. 

There was one other meal that caused 
no end of consternation. The Archbishop 
was not invited to the royal banquet fol- 
lowing the wedding of Crown Prince Aki- 
hito and Princess Michiko—apparently 
because imperial officials had confused 
him with the Communist-lining “Red 
Dean” of Canterbury. “It’s fearfully em- 
barrassing for Ambassador Sir Oscar Mor- 
land,” said one Briton, “Morland has been 
invited, yet Fisher outranks him. In fact 
Fisher outranks everyone in England ex- 
cept the royal family.” 

If anything. hearty Geoffrey Fisher 
seemed relieved at having one less official 
affair to sit through. On a quick tour of 
the Far East, he had plenty to do in Japan, 
He wanted to visit Kobe to consecrate 
St. Michael's Cathedral and see various 
Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples. 
What did he most want to see in Japan? 
Replied Fisher: “What I most wanted to 
see was Bishop Michael Hinsuke Yashiro 
Japan's Anglican Presiding Bishop | 
and I am very happy to have seen him.” 

Lest anyone think he was slowing down 
at 71, the Archbishop had a direct word 
for his Anglicans. Said he, on his arrival in 
Tokyo: “My trip through the East to this 
point has left me untouched by mental, 
moral or physical indigestion. To be the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, you must be 
tough.” 


* Founded by U.S. Episcopalians John Liggins 
and Channing Moore Williams, 


With 20 years of 
Army service to his 
credit, M/Sgt. Harry 
T. Hamor, Jr. has 
seen action in both 
World War II and 
Korea, is currently 
M/Set. Harry T.Hamor Jr. stationed at Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. “Remarkable cireum- 
stances,’ he says, prompted this 
letter about his Rambler station 
wagon—a “6” with Flash-O-Matic 
transmission: 


“35 FT. TRAILER ...NO STRAIN” 


"I purchased a 35-ft. Mobile 
Home and departed from the 
vicinity of New Brunswick, 
N. J., destination Florida 
(1200 miles), pulling the 
trailer with my Rambler 6. 
The car carried the addi- 
tional weight of a family of 
six. Not once did the car 
falter on the grades. I did 
not use or add oil during 
the entire trip. The car has 
shown no signs of stress or 
strain." 


Now Rambler outsells most big cars 
because Rambler alone gives you 
big car performance and room, plus 
small car 
economy 
and han- 
dling. With 
exclusive 
Personalized 
Comfort (separate front seats glide 
back and forth individually, reclin- 
ing seatbacks, headrests, low-cost 
air conditioning), Rambler is the 
world’s finest travel car. Drive it 
. and save. 


Zc, is 


soon... 


LARGER INCOME 


... demands a good plan. Need help? 
Get page after page of basic facts and 
pointers in INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 
Consult this book—free—at your public 
library, many banks. Write, we'll direct 
you. Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., Dept 
T-9, 41 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 








—_ the nicest things 
(3 happen to people 
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¥ FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
% TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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all roads lead to the Gulf Oodle 


ae $$ Sage The One Best Spot for your Plant 


$1 out of every $5 of major industrial construction 
currently planned in the nation will be located in 
the Gulf South — the area served by United Gas. 
There are many good reasons for this continuing 
industrial growth of the Gulf South... reasons 
that mean increased production, lower operating 
costs, more net. Investigate the Gulf South as the 
One best spot for your new plant. 


f fuel is a factor in your operations, 
consult United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, 
Shreveport, La 






S't-@ 8.086 THE 


« 





UNITED GAS CORPORATION + UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY - UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Speedup 


The U.S. economy was still picking up 
speed last week, with no signs that the 
recovery was leveling out. Items: 

@ Retail sales in March rose to an alltime 
high for any month. Particular gains were 
chalked up in durable goods, with sales up 
18% from a year ago. Estimates for 
March sales: more than $17.6 billion. 

@ Steel furnaces continued operating at a 
record level. Last week steel production 
was scheduled at 93.2% of capacity. 

@ Carloadings rose 14.3% over last year 
for the week ending April 4, but dropped 
slightly from the preceding week because 
of a coal-field holiday. 

@ Intercity truck tonnage in the same 
week was 18% higher than a year earlier 
and 1.2% over the previous week. 





Allan Gould 


REVSON HuMPHREY 


Best Ever? 


“Our earnings for 1959 will reach a new 
high, barring a steel strike or a similar 
calamity.” So said National Steel's Chair- 
man George M. Humphrey, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as he announced 
last week that National's first-quarter 
earnings were “three or four times larger 
than the first quarter of last year,’’ when 
they were 51¢ a share. Many a U.S. 
businessman echoed George Humphrey. 
The first wave of anxiously awaited first- 
quarter earnings proved higher than al- 
most anyone had expected. The week’s 
most general prediction for the nation’s 
business: “The best year ever.” 

Shouted Down. Where the U.S. con- 
sumer reigns, the gains were most striking. 
U.S, smokers, puffing away at a record 
rate, upped both sales and profits of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camel, Winston, 
Salem) and P. Lorillard Co. (Kent, New- 
port, Old Gold), both of whose stock- 
holders approved stock splits to make 
room for further growth. When a stock- 
holder tried to ask a few critical questions 
of Reynolds Chairman John C. Whitaker, 
other stockholders were already so taken 
with the good news that they stamped 
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their feet, shouted the dissenter down. 
The U.S. telephoned with such enthu- 
siasm in the first quarter that it helped 
American Telephone & Telegraph raise its 
per-share earnings from $2.76 last year to 
$2.81. The Bell System, announced Presi- 
dent Fred Kappel, added about 725,000 
new telephones in the quarter, 66% more 
than in the first three months of 1958. 
The telegraph wires were also humming; 
Western Union announced a first-quarter 
profit of 55¢ a share v. 32¢ in 1958. 
Beauty & Food. The hard-hit ap- 
pliance industry came back in strength. 
Earnings of Whirlpool Corp. were up 
sharply from last year’s 29¢ a share to 
8o¢. With sales up 12% in the first 
quarter, Borg-Warner Corp.'s President 
Robert S. Ingersoll announced a 45% hike 
in earnings, noted that Borg-Warner has 
“a very substantial portion” of the parts 





UPI 
RATHBONE 


"All the bad things are behind us.’ 


orders for the Ford and General Motors 
small cars. Admiral Corp., reported a 
profit on a sales rise of 159%. Said Presi- 
dent Ross D. Siragusa: “All the bad 
things are behind us.” 

In the beauty and food industries, the 
U.S. housewife continued to take good 
care of herself—and of the companies 
that serve her. Revlon, Inc.'s first-quarter 
earnings jumped from last year’s 84¢ 
a share to 91¢. Said Revlon President 
Charles Revson: “1959 should be the 
largest year we ever had.” National Bis- 
cuit Co. expects first-quarter earnings to 
be about the same as last year, but looks 
for “continued improvement” in sales and 
earnings for the rest of 1959; General 
Baking Co. and Hiram Walker distillers 
both reported increased quarterly profits. 

Rebounding from a first-quarter loss 
last year, United Air Lines announced 
that it will show a profit this year on the 
basis of “record revenues.” Said President 
W. A. Patterson: “The unprecedented 
traffic was partly due to the improvement 
in economic conditions generally and the 
gradually heavier use of air travel for 
business reasons.” 

Bluest Chip. Heavier industry stirred 
with the same snappy figures. “We are 





WHITAKER 


well on our way to our best year,” said 
William F. O'Neil, president of General 
Tire & Rubber Co., who announced nearly 
quadrupled profits on a sales rise of 42%. 
After a first-quarter loss last year, General 
Time Corp. posted a profit of 7o¢ a share 
in the first twelve weeks of 1959. 
International Business Machines, the 
bluest chip on Wall St., chalked up the 
highest sales and earnings of any first 
quarter in its history, $2.38 a share v. 
$1.93 last year. Oilman George F. Get- 
ty Il, president of Tidewater Oil Co., 
estimated that his company will make 
about $8,000,000 in the first quarter v. 
$800,000 last year. The world’s largest 
oil company, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), reported a new record in sales 
for the first quarter; the company’s profit 
position should improve from last year’s 
slump, said Chairman Eugene Holman 


Leviton—Atlanta 


Artzybasheff 
TELEPHONE MAN 


and President M. J. Rathbone, even if 
present price weaknesses continue. 

The improvement in general business 
conditions led Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
to predict “a very good first quarter,” 
and President A. B. Layton added that 
the paper industry will operate at up to 
go% of capacity in 1959. The St. Regis 
Paper Co. reported first-quarter earnings 
of 52% over 1958 on a sales gain of 12%, 
or 64¢ a share v. last year’s 42¢. Pro- 
duction for the industry in 1959, said 
Chairman Roy K. Ferguson, is expected 
to reach a new high of 32.5 million tons. 
“Paperboard production has shown the 
greatest strength, with no evidence of 
important inventory accumulation yet.” 

Price Cuts Ahead? One result of such 
hefty profit figures may be price cuts. 
Fortnight ago American Can Co. an- 
nounced the second price reduction in its 
products in three months, representing a 
total cut of $15 million in its annual 
dollar volume. Last week American Can 
was nonetheless able to announce that 
profits for both the first and second 
quarters of the year will be better than 
last year. A major reason: sales volume 
“has already gone up” as a result of 
the price cuts. 
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° 
Spring Surge 

It was the cheeriest spring in years in 
Detroit, with the loudest notes of opti- 
mism coming from Ford. The company 
last week boosted its quarterly dividend 
from 4o¢ to the 60¢ quarterly rate it was 
paying up until last fall; its first-quarter 
earnings will be more than $2.25 a share 
v. 42¢ last year. Ford’s Vice President 
James Wright flatly predicted a 6,000,- 
ooo-car year—the most optimistic projec- 
tion this year. His optimism was based 
on the rising production of the industry 
(1,683,326 autos to date compared to 
1,290,587 last year) and a big bulge at 
Ford. Preliminary sales figures for March 
showed that Ford, which had lagged 
slightly behind Chevrolet in February, 
had nudged it out of first place in March, 
130,800 to Chevy’s 130,600. With sales 
rising, Ford upped its production quota 
for the second quarter in its Mercury- 
Edsel-Lincoln Division by more than 
30%. Pontiac stepped into third place in 
March with 36,640 cars, followed by Olds- 
mobile with 34,560, Plymouth with 32,700, 
and Rambler with 29,900. 


First Move in Steel 


Instead of waiting as usual for the 
United Steelworkers to strike the first 
blow in contract negotiations, manage- 
ment made the first move. To the Steel- 
workers’ President David J. McDonald 
last week went a letter from twelve big 
steel companies asking for a one-year ex- 
tension from this June 30 of the present 
wage agreement, without any increase in 
benefits. Although the recovery is making 
“moderate progress,” said the letter, there 
is a disturbing “bulge of synthetic de- 
mand” created by fear of a steel strike, 
and it could lead to “decline and disloca- 
tion” later. To keep the economy on a 
steady course, said the steel companies, 
“We believe it would be wholesome if a 
settlement could be reached now.” 

Management offered no concessions, not 
even a pledge that if the union held the 
line on wages the companies would hold 
the line on steel prices. The letter set 
forth that the steelworkers have no ground 
for higher wages, no need to “catch up,” 
because their wages have risen more than 
those of nearly all other industrial groups 
in recent years, Steel wages are now 38% 
above the average for all manufacturing, 
compared to 20% above in 1953; they 
‘average $3.03 an hour v. $2.19 for manu- 
facturing workers generally. Well aware 
that steel profits will be fat, the steel- 
makers tried to answer in advance any 
union claim that these are due to labor's 
increased productivity alone, said better 
productivity is due also to new plants, re- 
Search, etc. Therefore, “consumers and 
stockholders, as well as employees are en- 
titled to consideration.” 

After a quick study of the management 
proposal, McDonald replied: “I reject it 
out of hand.” He accused the companies 
of a “publicity stunt,” said, “Before the 
month is out [the industry] will be em- 
barrassed by record riches which it can 
neither explain nor conceal.” 
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U.S. SpLITNIK For Moscow EXHIBITION (DRAWING) 
Complete with a built-in blooper for Tass. 


HOUSING 


Worker's Buckingham Palace 
Ever alert to the wiles of the West, the 
Soviet news agency Tass last week stum- 
bled onto what seemed to it one of the 
biggest U.S. propaganda bloopers of all 
time. Tass could hardly contain itself at 
thought of showing up the Americans, 
delightedly prepared a news item for So- 
viet newspapers exposing the whole fraud. 
Object of Tass’s excitement: the typical 
U.S. home that thousands of Russians will 
see in Moscow this summer as part of the 
first major U.S. exhibition in Russia 
(Time, March 16). The six-room house, 
dubbed a “‘splitnik” because it will be split 
through the middle to give Russians a 
better look, costs $13,000, contains $5,000 
worth of furniture supplied by Manhat- 
tan’s Macy’s. Or so the Americans said. 
Tass scornfully advised Soviet city 
dwellers, who often live three and four or 
more to a room, that nothing so luxurious 
could possibly be “typical” or, for that 
matter, be bought for a mere $13,000. 
Then Tass’s editors showed what they 
really thought of the splitnik: “There is 


no more truth in showing this as the typi- 
cal home of the American worker than, 
say, in showing the Taj Mahal as the typi- 
cal home of a Bombay textile worker or 
Buckingham Palace as the typical home of 
the English miner.” Furthermore, added 
Tass, with its mind on what such furniture 
might cost in Moscow’s GUM—if it were 
ever available there—Macy’s was guilty 
of “propaganda” in saying that all that 
luxurious furniture could be bought for 
$5,000. 

Tass, as usual, was completely mixed 
up. The typical house, as Tass editors 
could have discovered if they had both- 
ered to query their U.S. correspondents, is 
being built by All-State Properties, Inc. at 
Commack, N.Y., and will sell for $13,000, 
including a complete electric kitchen. 
Houses in the splitnik’s category account 
for 27% of all new U.S. homes. 

As for Macy’s, it announced that it had 
kept strictly within the $5,000 retail limit 
for furniture set by the U.S. Information 
Agency. It offered to let one of the awe- 
struck Tassmen come in and buy the same 
thing for $5,coo—after first comparing 
prices at Gimbels, of course. 
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DU PONT-G.M. DIVORCE may be 
more favorable to stockholders than 
at first seemed likely. As hearings 
ended, Federal Judge Walter La Buy 
emphasized that “innocent victims” 
must not suffer from Government's 
demand that Du Pont sell its G.M. 
stock, imposing heavy taxes on 
stockholders. Lawyers feel he is 
tending toward Du Pont’s proposal 
to keep stock, give up voting rights 
in G.M. management. 


SHOE PRICE RISE will hit stores 
this fall. Major shoe firms increased 
fall-line prices 3%-10%, blaming 
costlier leather, other cost increases. 


CUNARD’S QUEENS will be re- 
placed. The line is seeking British 
government subsidies to retire 23- 
year-old Queen Mary, 19-year-old 
Queen Elizabeth. Usual economic 





life of a transatlantic liner is around 
20 years. Operators want newer ships 
to compete with more modern Unit- 
ed States and other foreign liners. 
Expected cost of new liners: $70 mil- 
lion each v. $50 million total for 
the Queens. 


ELECTRICITY SALES will quin- 
tuple in 20 years. Industry-Govern- 
ment studies show U.S. bought 570 
billion kw-h of electricity in 1958, 
ae likely buy 3 trillion kw-h in 
1979. 


JUNE JOB OUTLOOK for college 
grads brightens. Openings will be 
more numerous than last year, sala- 
ries higher. Northwestern University 
estimates average starting pay for 
men will be $439 per month, up from 
$430 last year, with engineers again 
getting the most ($480 v. $472). 
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HE New York Stock Exchange 

spends more than $1,000,000 a 
year educating the U.S. public on the 
benefits of stock ownership. But last 
week the exchange was worried about 
all the new stockholders it has signed 
up and the kind of stocks they buy. 
The exchange increased its advertising 
budget 25% for a campaign to warn 
stockholders against tips and rumors, 
advised: “Hold your money tight 
when anyone gives you ‘the inside 
dope.’ ” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, the U.S.’s biggest brokerage 
house, began to run ads in 210 news- 
papers entitled “Danger! Inside Tip 
Ahead.” (It was the same ad Merrill 
Lynch used in February 1947, when 
the Dow-Jones industrials were at 180 
v. 605 currently.) The Securities and 
Exchange Commission also got into 
the act; it said that it had observed 
“indications of increased manipulative 
activity” and warned that “the ama- 
teur who plays the market is asking 
for trouble.” 

What had everyone concerned was 
the biggest public participation in the 
market since the ‘20s; a recent survey 
by the exchange’ showed that 25% of 
those interviewed were interested in 
the market v. 9% a year ago. Never- 
theless, many Wall Streeters felt that 
the warnings were being overdone. 
Said A. Charles Schwartz, senior part- 
ner of Bache & Co.: “It is stupid, after 
years of a publicity campaign to get 
more people to buy stocks, to come 
out now and blow the whistle.” 

e 

In one sense, Wall Street is now pay- 
ing for the success of its campaign to 
recruit small stockholders. Once a 
stockholder has an account, the high- 
priced blue chips that he first bought 
may seem pretty stodgy beside the 
greater gains possible in more specula- 
tive companies. He knows that top 
growth companies such as Polaroid 
and Texas Instruments, which have in- 
creased several hundred percent in a 
few years, were once considered risky. 
Says Stock Exchange President G. 
Keith Funston: “We have no objec- 
tion to people buying into small 
and little-known companies—provided 
they know what they are doing.” 

Despite SEC warnings of “manipu- 
lation,” the stock market today is not 
manipulated as it was in the ‘20s. 
Then, a pool of speculators would buy 
enough stock to send it scooting up, 
stir up public interest so that they 
could unload at the top. Today, pools 
are not only illegal; stock ownership is 
so much broader that a pool could 
hardly operate. Now, stocks are often 
moved up by the tools of publicity. 
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SPECULATIO 
Wall Street Can Help Curb Its Excesses 







Corporations happily supply informa- 
tion to security analysts and custom- 
ers’ men, whose firms turn out some 
50,000 market letters annually. Public- 
relations firms are hired to plug a firm 
to the public. Their performances are 
often judged on how high the publicity 
pushes the stock. 

Many of the reports issued by bro- 
kers present sober, useful information. 
But there are also many “blue-sky” 
writeups that promise great things and 
fast-buck operators who spread ru- 
mors. “The same wild rumor that 
moved a stock one-eighth a year ago 
seems to move it eight points today,” 
says Paul Windels Jr., Manhattan dis- 
trict boss of SEC. 


. 

Much of the responsibility for wild- 
ly gyrating stocks can be blamed on 
the exchange and brokers. A new in- 
vestor’s first purchase may be a staid 
mutual fund. Now. according to Mu- 
tual Fund Specialist Arthur Wiesen- 
berger, fast-talking customers’ men 
have been switching customers out of 
mutual funds into highly speculative 
stocks with the promise of quick kill- 
ings. Many a customers’ man will offer 
ways to get around the 90% margin 
requirements. Customers arrange loans 
with “specialized finance houses,” 
which permit buying with only 10% 
down. It is this “easy money” that has 
caused some rapid rises. 

Wall Street's concern, as voiced in 
its ads, is all to the good. But the 
Street and the corporations it serves 
can do a great deal more to curb unin- 
formed speculation by their own ef- 
forts, instead of wagging a finger at the 
public. When irresponsible rumors 
boom a stock, company officials often 
keep quiet rather than making the 
prompt denials that would cool it off. 
Many a stock has been run up on wild 
rumors when there is so little stock 
available that any buying or selling 
sends it rollercoasting. The exchange 
has the power to suspend trading when 
the floating supply of stock in an issue 
is less than 30,000 shares. By raising 
this requirement the exchange could 
maintain more orderly markets. The ex- 
changes have dragged their feet so 
much that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board are investigating questionable 
activities, are threatening to get tough. 
All of the warnings have slowed trad- 
ing. Belatedly, the New York Stock 
Exchange warned its members against 
using their facilities “for reckless spec- 
ulation by the uninformed.” It has 
finally realized that Wall Street’s fail- 
ure to do its own policing will bring 
more stringent Government regulation. 
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GOVERNMENT 
Yardstick for Gas 


Ever since the Federal Power Commis- 
sion set out eleven years ago to regulate 
the nation’s 3,000-odd independent nat- 
ural gas producing companies (those not 
owning their own pipelines), a battle has 
raged over the question: What is a fair 
profit for independents? Last week the 
FPC finally had an answer. In a test case 
involving the Phillips Petroleum Co. of 
Bartlesville, Okla., FPC Presiding Exam- 
iner Joseph Zwerdling recommended that 
Phillips be permitted a 9.25% return on 
its investment. The rate was a compro- 
mise between the 18% return asked by 
Phillips and the 6% return that FPC has 
been allowing integrated pipeline compa- 
nies which own their own wells. 

While the decision was by no means as 
generous as many natural gas companies 
would have liked, it still came as an over- 
due relief. The original Phillips Petroleum 
rate-making action was begun by FPC in 
1948, dropped when FPC decided it had 
no jurisdiction, started again when the 
U.S. Supreme Court said that it had. 

For the natural gas industry, the Phil- 
lips decision set up a new list of “thou 
shalt nots” in fixing rate bases for inde- 
pendent gas producers. While Phillips will 
be permitted to raise its overall rates by 
$14 million, Examiner Zwindler rejected 
firmly a flock of hypothetical costs total- 
ing $35 million, which Phillips wanted 
included in its rate base. Chief among 
these was an item of $11 million for 
federal income taxes that Phillips does 
not have to pay because of the 274% oil 
and gas depletion allowance. Phillips ar- 
gued that it still should be allowed to 
charge customers for the nonexistent tax. 

Although the examiner's report must 
still be passed on by FPC, it may well 
set a tough new pattern whereby FPC 
will rule on pending rate raises requested 
by 2,140 other companies, leading to a 
substantial scaling down of $92.2 million 
in requested increases. 


Everyman's Sherman Act 


To the individual businessman who is 
the victim of a conspiracy by his com- 
petitors and suppliers the U.S. Supreme 
Court last week handed a potent anti- 
trust club. Overruling two lower courts, it 
ordered a trial for a private businessman 
on the ground that the attempted elimina- 
tion of even one merchant from the mar- 
ket tended to monopoly. 

The suit was brought by Klor’s, Inc., 
a small San Francisco appliance store, 
against its next-door competitor, the big 
Broadway-Hale (19 stores), and ten ap- 
pliance makers and eight distributors. 
Klor’s charged that the manufacturers and 
distributors had conspired to deny it mer- 
chandise, except at extremely unfavorable 
terms, because of pressure brought by 
Broadway-Hale’s using its monopolistic 
buying power. The defendants did not 
deny the boycott, but claimed that the 
public could still buy the same goods at 
many other San Francisco stores. The 
District Court thereupon concluded that 
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2 
Employment for 2000 Families 


New Nickel discovery in Manitoba 
proves to be world’s second largest 


Great new mine of INCO-Canada added to already expanded production will give 
Free World abundant Nickel supply twice as big as 1958 consumption within next two years.* 


You are looking at the emerging picture- 
story of one of the most dramatic mineral 
discoveries of our times. This is Thomp- 
son, Manitoba, a tremendous new source 
for Nickel surpassed only by INCO’s 
famous “Sudbury Basin”. 

What does it mean to you? 

Apart from all it means to every citizen 
of the Free World, it has a special impor- 
tance to you as a business man... 

It means an abundance of Nickel to 
supply all needs as far into the future as 
any man can foresee. 

It means you can plan to take advan- 
tage of all the benefits that INCO Nickel 
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can provide in the equipment you buy 
and the products you sell—resistance to 
destructive corrosives ... strength and 
toughness at high heat and sub-zero cold 
-+. protection of product purity. -. unique 
magnetic and electrical properties... 
enduring beauty. ... 

It’s only a question of what you have in 
mind. Any information you want about 
INCO Nickel is yours for the asking. 


*In 1960-61, Inco’s Thompson mine will have 
an output potential of 75 million pounds of 
Nickel. This will step up Inco-Canada’s capac- 
ity to 385 million pounds a year — boosting 
Free World projected output to about 650- 
million pounds. An all-time high . . . almost 
double the 1958 Free World consumption of 
330,000,000 pounds! 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


au, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited. (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 
Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals, 
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the suit was a “purely private quarrel.” 
Flatly rejecting the argument, the Su- 
preme Court said the conspiracy against 
Klor’s was a full-fledged illegal restraint 
of trade. “As such, it is not to be tolerat- 
ed merely because the victim is just one 
merchant whose business is so small that 
his destruction makes little difference to 
the economy. Monopoly can as surely 
thrive by the elimination of such small 
businessmen, one at a time, as it can by 
driving them out in large groups.” 


AUTOS 
Victory for Rambler 


American Motors’ economy claims got 
a boost last week in an open trial—the 
1959 Mobilgas Economy Run. At the end 
of the five-day, 1,898-mile trip from Los 
Angeles to Kansas City, Mo. the honors 
went to a Rambler American Deluxe 
driven by Woody Bell, 44. The Rambler 
topped the 47-car field with an average 
25.2878 miles per gallon; a Rambler De- 
luxe was second, with a 22.9572-m.p.g. 
average. Third place was won by a Stude- 
baker Lark Deluxe, with 22.4422. For the 
first time entries were judged this year 
on an actual miles-per-gallon basis instead 
of the ton-mileage formula used previous- 
ly. which favored bigger, heavier cars. 

Women drivers copped first place in 
two of the six classifications. Stunt Driver 
Patricia Jones drove her Dodge Coronet 
to victory in the Low Medium-Price 
Class; Hollywood Secretary Mary Hauser 
zipped her Chevrolet Biscayne into top 
honors in the Low-Price, 6-Cylinder Class. 
Only a broken tie rod and penalty for 
lost time while she repaired it kept Res- 
taurant Owner Mary Davis of Hollywood, 
in a Plymouth Belvedere, from winning 
first place in a third class. (She placed 
second.) In 13 individual races, in which 
men and women raced against each other 
and drove identical makes and models, 
the men proved better drivers; they won 
in eight. Winners in the six general classes: 

Compact Car; Rambler American De- 


CLASS B 
withne® 


cnevecut 


22.3788" 











Mrs. Ropert R. Younc 
Nine million reasons why. 





22.4422 m.p.g. 

Low-Price, 6-Cylinder: Chevrolet Bis- 
cayne, 22.3788 m.p.g.; Chevrolet Bis- 
cayne, 21.9439 m.p.g.; Ford Custom 300, 
20.3288 m.p.g. 

Low-Price, 8-Cylinder: Plymouth Bel- 
vedere, 21.1544 m.p.g.; Plymouth Bel- 
vedere, 20.9880 m.p.g.; Ford Custom 300, 
19.6698 m.p.g. 

Low Medium-Price: Dodge Coronet, 
21.7454 m.p.g.; Dodge Coronet, 21.0164 
m.p.g.; Chrysler Windsor, 19.6454 m.p.g. 

Upper Medium-Price: Ford Thunder- 
bird, 19.1301 m.p.g.; Chrysler Saratoga, 
19.0701 m.p.g.; De Soto Firedome, 19.- 
0632 m.p.g. 

High-Price: Cadillac 62, 19.0352 m.p.g. ; 
Chrysler Imperial Custom,18.2027 m.p.g.; 
Lincoln, 17.2739 m.p.g. 
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21.7454" 


MosiLcas Economy Run WINNERS 
Two out of six for the girls. 
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PERSONNEL 


Madam Director 

To shareholders of the Alleghany Corp. 
holding company last week went proxy 
statements nominating Anita O'Keeffe 
Young,* sixtyish widow of Railroad Ty- 
coon Robert R. Young, to the Alleghany 
board. Mrs. Young, who is sure to be 
elected, has a heavy personal stake in the 
holding company once run by her hus- 
band. Counting Alleghany securities she 
owned before his death and what she in- 
herited, her investment in the company is 
now worth around $9,000,000, second 
only to the $11 million interest of Alle- 
ghany Chairman and President Allan 
Kirby. Mrs. Young was long a silent part- 
ner in her husband's business affairs. At 
one time, during the 30's, she was a part- 
ner in his brokerage firm of Young, Kolbe 
& Co. She should, said an associate, add 
considerable financial know-how to Alle- 
ghany’s board since “she had a good 
teacher.” 


AVIATION 
Musical Chairs 


For every jet that rises into the U.S. 
skies, U.S. airlines will have to find a way 
to sell two or three of their piston planes. 
Last week a young (31), gangling (6 ft. 
34 in.), onetime hedgehopper named 
Frederick Ayer showed how the trick can 
be done—with a tidy profit for himself. 
From his 24-room office suite in Manhat- 
tan, Fred Ayer announced the purchase of 
45 Douglas DC-6s (value $30 million) 
from American Airlines, plus first refusal 
rights on the $23 million worth of DC-6s 
left in American's fleet. 

The sale puts American Airlines a big 
jump ahead of its competitors in dispos- 
ing of its piston fleet (now more than 
half sold); it also makes Fred Ayer, presi- 
dent and sole owner of his firm, easily the 
world’s biggest aircraft dealer, puts him in 
a commanding position to cash in on the 
used-plane market. Since September, he 
has bought 80 big planes (47 DC-6s, 33 
Convairs) from jet-converting U.S. air- 
lines. He has sold or leased ten of the 
eleven Convairs that have already been 
delivered, has buyers from small airlines 
or corporations for 40. more planes. His 
main problem, says Ayer, is not selling the 
planes, but getting them from the airlines 
fast enough to please his customers. 

“It’s all a game of musical chairs,”’ he 
says. “The jet age is going to move every- 
body up a notch, There's a place for every 
plane at a price, but it’s not all going to 
happen overnight. The phasing in and out 
all along the line will take two to five 
years.” 

Bars & Hi-Fis. Ayer’s company is very 
largely Ayer himself. He studied to be a 
physician at Harvard, gave it up after two 
years, bought an Ercoupe and began fly- 
ing. He became an airplane broker to sat- 
isfy other flyers’ needs for planes, soon 
switched to being a dealer (adding five 





% Sister of Artist Georgia O'Keeffe, sister-in- 
law of Georgia’s late famed husband, Photogra- 
pher Alfred Stieglitz. 
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0.K., AMERICA— 
HERE’S ACTION ON PRICES 


The American Can Company has 
announced to customers another im- 
portant reduction in can prices. These 
new prices apply to the major group 
of cans used for packing the fruits and 
vegetables which constitute a major 
part of your family food budget. 

This dramatic action follows by 
less than three months the can price 
reductions we put into effect in 
January for most of our customers. 
The January cuts alone will save 
our customers more than $9,000,000 
in 1959. The new action will mean 
additional millions in savings. 

These reductions have been made 
in the face of constantly rising costs 
of goods and services. They have been 
made in spite of the threat of more 
inflation to come. 


How have we been able to do it? 

The lower prices have come as the 
result of hard-headed action to cut 
costs in every area of the Company’s 
operations. They represent action by 
a company on the move, one that is 
conditioned to ride with the problems 
of doing business in this day and age, 
one that faces up to present and future 
conditions with realism and with im- 
agination. 

They have come because the 
American Can Company is alert to 
every opportunity to improve its 
products and services to customers, 
to protect the long range positions 
of its employees and its stockholders, 
and to serve the public interest. 


They are the direct result of many 
years of study and millions of dollars 
spent for technological advancement 
and other improvements in our can- 
making operations. 


* * * 


We have taken these steps: 

1. Completion of the tin plate proc- 
essing program, pioneered by the 
American Can Company at a cost 
of $32,000,000, in which we con- 
vert plate purchased in coil form 
from the steel mills into can- 
making size sheets. 


2. Establishment of the individual 
pricing of each can to more 
closely reflect the varying costs 
and processes that go into its 
manufacture. 


3. Establishment of F.O.B. pricing 
of each type and style of can at 
each of our factories. This elim- 
inated the traditional averaging 
of tin plate transportation costs, 
a practice which was no longer in 
the best interests of all customers. 


4. Protecting our customers and our- 
selves by making our can prices 
competitive for those customers 
who want to buy containers from 
expert can makers rather than 
hazard the manufacture of their 
own cans, 


Why we are taking this action? 

Why are we again cutting can prices 
at this time? Why not wait a while to 
see what Congress does about infla- 
tion? Or until we see what kind of 
demands the unions are going to 
make in the major contract negotia- 
tions (including our own) that will 
soon begin? 


First, we are a company of people 
in business to succeed, profit and 
grow. We believe it is the soundest 
kind of business practice to produce 
as efficiently and as economically as 
possible—and then price our products 
so that our customers and the public 
share the benefits. Our price reduc- 
tions will not impair our earnings 
ability. Instead, we believe that they 
will measurably contribute to a future 
of sustained sound and profitable 
growth for our Company. 


Second, we are deeply concerned 
about the clear and present danger of 
inflation. We have decided that we 
shouldn’t sit back and wait for some- 
body else to act. We endorse 100 per- 
cent President Eisenhower's convic- 
tion that inflation must be curbed and 
that it is everyone's responsibility to 
help curb it—business and the unions, 
as well as government. 


In our view, the voluntary reduc- 
tions we have made in our can prices 
stand as a further example of the 
American Can Company’s tradi- 
tional policy of service—to our cus- 
tomers and to the general public. 
We intend to continue this policy. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ses scr. cricaso son rarcise 
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years to his 
| He got his first big chance after World 
War II when the Air Force decided to 
preliminary trainers and begin 
fledgling fiyers in North American AT-6s 


bypass 


(advanced trainers). When other coun- 
tries followed the U.S., a shortage de- 
veloped, since North American had 


stopped making the planes. Ayer scoured 
the world for the ATs (he found 15 on an 
abandoned British airstrip in Southern 
Rhodesia), sold 252, plus another 380 
small planes. Last year he broke into the 
big-plane market with the purchase of 24 
Convair 240s from American Airlines. 

In the U.S., Ayer expects to sell his 






United 
Funds, 
Inc. 


MUTUAL FUND SHARES 


new purchases to charter and cargo lines, 
will keep some planes himself and lease 





PERIODIC 
INVESTMENT 
PLANS 


To acquire shares of 
United Accumulative Fund 


offer you investment units in 
multiples of $2,500 with in- 
$125 
Initially and $25 Periodically. 


vestments as low as... 
You invest in United Accum- 
ulative Fund Shares, a diver- 
managed mutual fund 


with investments in over 100 
American corporations. 


Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. 


Principal Underwriters 


sified, 


Walter Daran 
Usep PLANE DEALER AYER 
Places for every ship at a price. 
them to carriers for peak seasonal loads. 
For corporations, he will do a Convair 
over completely (bar, hi-fi, etc.), raise its 
fuel capacity to give it 50% greater range, 
put it in anyone’s hangar for $385,000. 
Abroad, he is counting heavily on regional 
lines that cannot yet afford jets, but need 
better planes than they now have. 





For Prospectus and De- 


scriptive Literature, with- Trade-In; The: key to Ayer’s- success 
out obligation, return this is the way he sells. He does not merely 
advertisement. dump airplanes for a price, but first makes 
a Sas ge ae es = a peice they o be e and ee 
" ably paid for. For small lines, which do 
| Waddell & Reed, Inc. ‘ not Poor know what is best for them, 
: : ! | he sends in men to analyze routes, cargo 
ae terre na Nrcsinanace business and profits. Since his credit is 
H SEE eS ee Mew Xerk §, N..¥ | | better than that of many small lines, and 
tae l he can pay off his big purchases as he re- 
i so Ore 6 Sy ke I ceives payments for his sales, he can give 
|| APLC la DY SSO te A i H airlines credit terms that many would not 
| 17 | Bet themselves, Equally important, he is 
a eas Ae DE Pet willing to accept almost anything that 
~ “OFFICES COAST TO COAST” .~’ | flies as a trade-in. 
96 


age to impress customers). | 












TOP LOCATION’ 
TOP VALUE 





2,000 modern rooms 
Sensible rates include 


Thefore™" HOTEL 


"TAF 7 
7th AVE. NEW YORK 


at 50th St. 
ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY La 
Alfred Lewis, Gen. Mgr. figs 


ECKENDORF 
HOTEL 










NEW granulated 
Sugar Substitute 
sprinkles, sweetens, 
exactly like sugar. 


DIETING? 


If you are watching calories you really ’ 
should try Adolph’s Granulated Sugar 
Substitute—it’s the perfect replace- 

ment for sugar, 
Adolph’s not only 
sweetens, but sprin- 
kles evenly on all 
foods. It’s so much 
likesugar,you’ll 
never know the dif- 
ference. A godsend 
for diabetics. Buy 


ADOLPH’S SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 
AT YOUR GROCER’S TODAY 
TIME, APRIL 20, 1959 
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Swivel seats in front—and extra room in back. Swivel seats, available 
Forward Look cars, make these the easiest cars to get in and out of you ever saw. New body 


designs give extra leg, hip and hat room. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation, 


ADREV Ei will hring-out the 


difference great engineering makes 


Drive one of the Can Do Cars of The Forward Look. 


The quality cars from Chrysler Corporation. 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 





PLYMOUTH + DODGE - DE SOTO : CHRYSLER -: IMPERIAL 


EST rs eee ee De 


MISCELLANY 


Knock First, Sour Kraut, etc. In Ham- 
burg, West Germany, after a rash of 
mysterious signs (small crosses, arrows) 
appeared on houses all over the city, 
police learned that they represented a 
secret code among door-to-door salesmen. 





No Fair. In Brussels, the city fathers 
closed off and condemned the Rue du 
Paradis. re 


Wake Off. In Los Angeles, the Utter 


McKinley mortuary chain (14 conven- 

y “ . ” S48 iently located parlors) sent to city em- 
The Year Old lronsides Beat the British... ployees wallet-sized lavender cards that 
said: “Bearer or any member of his fam- 


ily is entitled to a courtesy discount of 
10% to 15%.” 


It was August 1812 when the 44-gun __ with total resources over $400,000,000 
U. S. frigate Constitution all but has been serving business in the 
sank the pride of the British Navy, Newark-Essex County area ever 
the Guerriere, off Boston. That same _ since. If you are in New Jersey, or 
year a group of businessmen founded planning to come here, you will 
the National State Bank of Newark find there’s no banking need too 
in New Jersey to “encourage Com- large—or too small — for National 
merce and Industry”. National State State to handle. 


Yankee Dollars. In Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, Javier Gonzalez’ dentist grabbed 
him on the street, took back the gold 
teeth Javier had not paid for. 


wey fh Ochlophobia. In Bumble Bee, Ariz. 
22 tf offices serving Essex County communities. (four houses, one general store), Prospec- 
ESTABLISHED 181 tor Don Netherlan, 81, was missing for 

eo 1812 two weeks, later explained to worried 


NATIONAL STATE BANK = fttint: ciel lait apie 


OF NEWARK tw : Lobe Trotter. In Wilmington, Del., a 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. } g letter turned up at the post office bearing 


a glueless stamp held in place by an 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . > . earring. 





Paint Your Wagon. In Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, a member of Alcoholics Anony- 


An exciting new adventure in mous, reformed after 25 years of boozing 


said: “I would love to write my life story, 

INNER A F but I can’t remember it.” 

I ‘ated Nt the 

ncorpora e } . at Chicago's Backlash. In Asheville, N.C., after a 
i : man walked out of George Hufimon’s 
j Investors ; ; S newest hotel store with two fishing reels, George no- 
j ticed that a hook had caught on the 
counter, followed the line out of the store 
and down the street two blocks into the 
coat pocket of Shoplifter Kyle Williams. 


EITHER PROSPECTUS 


FREE ON REQUEST 





A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 

Sil agg Soft Cell? In Burnaby, B.C., inmates 
being released from Oakalla Prison Farm 
got book matches on which was written: 
THANK YOU——COME AGAIN. 





Incorporated | 
Income Fund | 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities for current income. | 


Shell Shock. In Manchester, England, 
Zoo Superintendent W. W. Wilson ad- 
vised other zoos that all his emus were 
male, offered to trade for females, with- ' 
drew the offer when several Manchester 
emus began laying eggs. 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 41-7 
200 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Kit. In Titusville, Pa., a for-sale ad in 


ous CHICAGO'S Executive House, a new ultra-modern the Herald ofiered wool blankets, furni- 
re send Prospectus on 40-story skyscraper with drive-in garage, ideallylocat- | ture, a shotgun, a wedding ring. 
] Incorporated Investors ed on the edge of the famous loop, introduces many 
C) Incorporated Income Fund innovations that add new dimensions to luxury hotel Manifresco. In Czestochowa, Poland, 


living. The Executive House sets new standards for 


acc ' ‘ygodnik Demokratyceny 
America’s most pampered guests. hopes to) Ty Eee ot ; ‘d 


Wasnie 366 S505 0b See oe police arrested two hustlers who had 

Write for Colorful Brochure bought up all the portraits of Karl Marx 

SUCCE. eee cece eee e eee e eee eeeeee ' t; they could find, painted halos over Marx's 

, é | Cuse head, and were doing a brisk business sell- 
City State 


| Dept. T. 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. | ing them in front of a Czestochowa mon- 
i 


A. M. Quarles, General Manager astery as portraits of St. Joseph. 
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... Chef of the Nekoosa Chip Kitchen” 


Ed’s one of the few men around a 
paper mill who has to take an elevator 
to work. But those digesters of his... 
really oversized “‘pressure cookers” 
that “‘tenderize’”’ wood chips instead of 
chuck roasts... are three stories tall 
and you fill them at the top. So, the 
elevator has saved our chip-cook a lot 
of steps, in the 37 years he’s been 
with us. 


No Cordon Bleu chef measures his 
ingredients more critically nor times 
his creations more carefully than does 
Ed Klappa, as he prepares and pro- 
duces the delicate wood fibres that are 
ultimately enmeshed to make Nekoosa 
Papers. And Ed is only one of the 
thousands of highly sensitive special- 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., Port Edwards, 


Ld Klappa 







ists who maintain the superiority of 
Nekoosa Papers. You will find that all 
the men in our forests, in our mills, and 
in our research laboratories share this 
same, keenly personal enthusiasm to 
keep our papers on top. And each of 
them will proudly tell you: “There are 
no finer papers available today ; tomorrow 
they will be even better.” 


Papers 


© For Every Business Need 


@ For Many Converting Operations 


© For Special Industrial Requirements 


Wisconsin © Mills ot Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wis., ond Potsdam, N. Y. 
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Advertisement 
CGlou get more Stesponse 
is, 
when youle welcome 
There is good evidence that readers wel- vertising in magazines tells them what they 
come advertising in magazines. They like need to know. You get more active RESPONSI 
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Shrunken-Head Faulkner 


No Ptace to Run (280 pp.|—Philip 
Alston Stone—Viking ($3.75). 


Harvard Freshman Philip Alston Stone, 
18, wrote this fictional portrait of a 
Southern demagogue last year when he 
was still in prep school (Hotchkiss). No 
male Sagan, Novelist Stone is a chip off the 
writing desk occupied by William Faulk- 
ner, his famed fellow townsman in Ox- 
ford, Miss. In his rhetoric, country humor 
and nightmare vision of social change 
and violence, Novelist Stone resembles 
Faulkner, much as a shrunken head re- 
sembles a life-sized one. 

The hero of No Place to Run is a kind 
of composite of the Southern political 
rabble-rouser with glints of Bilbo and 
Talmadge, Huey Long and Orval Faubus. 
Sixtyish, red-gallus-snapping Gene Massie 
is as loyal as a barracuda, as lecherous as 
a fruit fly, and as fork-tongued as the 
serpent who got the first woman’s vote 
from Eve. He bills himself as “the WHITE 
people’s choice’ for Governor, and he 
runs on a platform that has served him 
ever since he was a_ two-bit sheriff: 
“Fightin’ the niggers and fightin’ th’ aris- 
tocrats, ‘cept you don’t have to fool with 
th’ aristocrats no more.” 

On the hustings Ol’ Gene is verminous 
in his tactics, but as raffishly delightful 
as a hillbilly Jim Curley. He waves his 
false teeth in the air and slobbers: “Them 
N-double-A-C-P goons knocked my teeth 
out.” When a heckler asks about $14,- 
coo grafted from a power contract, 
Massie chuckles, slaps his back pocket 
and says, “I got it right hyer an’ 
you ain't gon’ git a nickel of it neither!” 

The ploys and counterploys of the 
campaign involve some fairly melodra- 
matic goings-on, including an illegitimate 
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Gore from a freshman. 
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childbirth in the street, a scene full of 
authentic Faulknerian gore. Author Stone 
is expert at suggesting the blend of re- 
vival-meeting urgency, circus gaiety, and 
kith-and-kin intimacy that flavors rural 
Southern politics. But the serpentine 
twists and turns of logic in his novel 
would tax Laocoén on a good wrestling 
day. There is a baffling subplot about a 
priggish schoolteacher and his nympho- 
maniac wife, who farms out her favors 
on a faded billiard table. Though the 
teacher is unnerved by a hint of scandal. 
he spends most of his time goading his 
wife into the arms of her lovers. One is 
Ol’ Gene, and by the time the billiard- 
table girl finishes with him, Massie’s in 
the cold, cold ground. 

When it comes to the why rather than 


the how of his hero-villain, fledgling 
Novelist Stone is content with a pat 


childhood trauma. His portrait of a dema- 
gogue is colorful but not colorfast: char- 
acter blurs into caricature, sentiment into 
soap opera, speech into speeches. But 
whatever his novel’s shortcomings, Author 
Stone will doubtless enjoy his forthcoming 
reign as the undergraduate lion of Har- 
vard Yard. 


One Foot, Then the Other 


THe Marauoers (307 pp.}—Charlton 
Ogburn Jr.—Harper ($4.50). 


Into the jungle clearing in northern 
Burma came a squad of seven Japanese 
soldiers carrying a wounded officer on a 
litter. A machine-gun nest of Merrill's 
Marauders cut them down like wheat; 
one of the Marauders was later rumored 
to have slit the throat of the helpless 
Japanese officer. But, says Author Ogburn, 
48, who was there as a second lieutenant, 
‘no one had the stomach to try to estab- 
lish the facts.” From the pockets of one 
of the slain Japanese spilled two objects 
common to men at war: a cheap gilt 
Buddha and a contraceptive device. “It is 
hard to say which is the more unnerving,” 
reflects Ogburn on seeing these evidences 
of sacred and profane love, “the thought 
of your enemy's inhumanity when he is 
alive or the spectacle of his humanity 
when he lies dead.” 

The incident catches much of the quali- 
ty of this fine book, a counterpoise of 
violence and reflection. Ogburn was one of 
3,000 officers and men who volunteered 
for “dangerous and hazardous” duty over- 
seas. Under command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank D. Merrill, they were formed 
into the 5307th Composite Unit (Provi- 
sional), a name more appropriate to a 
laundry battalion than to a detachment 
trained to fight far behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma, Time-Lire Correspond- 
ent James Shepley salved the unit’s pride 
by christening it “Merrill’s Marauders.” 

Around the Bend. They were all sorts 
—religious idealists, graduates of Army 
guardhouses, drunkards, professional bad- 
men, adolescent adventurers; their one 
unifying trait was that they seemed to 
care little for this world. The mission as- 





MARAUDER'S OGBURN 
Evidence from a dead enemy. 


signed them sounded simple. While Gen- 
eral “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell’s Chinese di- 
visions held the Japanese in position, the 
Marauders were to slice around end in 
long flanking attacks and set up roadblocks 
in the rear. The technique worked at 
Walawbum and Shaduzup; at Myitkyina it 
ended in disaster for the 5307th. 

The war they fought was a savage suc- 
cession of small actions, of blundering 
encounters around bends in the jungle 
paths, of ambushes, surprise dawn attacks 
endless forced marches. More than by Jap- 
anese bullets, the Marauders were brought 
low by mite-borne typhus, malaria, amoe- 
bic dysentery, fatigue and mental break- 
downs. A battalion of Marauders, after 
seven weeks of marching through moun- 
tains, mud and water, was surrounded at 
Nhpum Ga; most of the survivors were 
red-eyed, hollow-cheeked, scarcely func- 
tioning by the time the siege was lifted. 

The British guerrilla expert, General 
Orde Wingate, had made it axiomatic that 
troops could not be expected to operate 
efficiently in enemy territory longer than 
three months at a time. When the rem- 
nants of the Marauders, dragging them- 
selves over the 6,000-foot passes of the 
Kumon Range in the monsoon rains, made 
the assault on Myitkyina airfield, they 
had been five months behind the Japanese 
lines. They gained their objective, and 
then simply fell apart as an organization. 

Troubling Puzzle. Recalling these 
events in tranquillity 15 years later, Au- 
thor Ogburn pays a decent respect to the 
Japanese foemen, states the pros as well 
as the cons concerning General Stilwell’s 
part in the destruction of the Marauders. 
A Southerner nurtured on Confederate 
glories, Ogburn was cured of romanticism 
by the Burma experience. The Civil War 
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battles “now meant nothing to me but 
the terror and agony of the men caught 
up in them.” 

One puzzle still troubles Veteran Og- 
burn: Why do soldiers persevere? What is 
courage and how is it achieved? A fel- 
low veteran of the Marauders supplies 
one answer: “There was one ability I 
found I did have. I could command one 
foot to move out in front of the other one. 
There’s no great trick in that, is there? 
What’s a step? A child can take one! You 
advance one foot, so... and then the 
other . . . and now the first again. And 
that is all you have to do, except wipe 
your hands off from time to time so they 
won't be too slippery to hold your gun.” 


Terror in the Desert 


By tHe NortH Gate (255 pp.}—Gwyn 
Griffin—Holt ($3.95). 


The “gate” of the book’s title is taken 
from a Chinese poem in which a lonely 
man in a watchtower looks out across a 
barbarous and a desolate land. But it is 
also the gate at which the sentinels of 
civilization have always stood guard and 
always died in the end. The scene of this 
modern tale of horror is Africa, where the 
Roman watch fell to the Vandals 1,500 
years ago, and where today the British 
guard is falling to nationalism. Whatever 
its accuracy as an omen, By the North 
Gate is one of the year’s most chilling 
novels. It is as free of sentimentality as 
a native spear, as relentless in its bitter 
logic as simple hate. 

Political Magic. The fictional town of 
Belele lies in a huge chunk of northeast 
Africa. As Novelist Griffin tells it, Musso- 
lini made the region an ornament of em- 
30s; now the British are try- 
ing to get control through a mandate. To 
the white men who rule the area, native 
hatred is as much a fact of life as the 
brutal sun, the distant howls of hyenas. 
Belele has a fort, a few British officers, a 
power plant that is as unreliable as the 
loyalty of the natives. The Italians still 
remaining are despised by their British 
successors, who are themselves aware that 
service in such a post is proof of their per- 
sonal failure. The natives live in age-old 
ignorance and squalor, the desert villages 


are outposts of pure savagery, and the 
rabble-rousing nationalists are free to 
work their political magic. 

There is order in Belele and the sur- 


rounding desert because Major de Goltz 
creates it through simple brutality. His 
command is a native Mule Company of 
blacks, whom he keeps in line with regular 
floggings. In all the district his word is law, 
and since he is close to seven feet tall and 
can break a man's jaw with a swipe of his 
fist, he never gets any back talk, Others 
may want to leave Belele for a more civ- 
ilized post, but not de Goltz. Half Dutch 
half native, he knows that he has reached 
his peak, and glories in the power to flog, 
execute, ride herd on his three young 
white assistants, who fear him. When a 
new civil-affairs officer named Major Blu- 
phocks arrives, the stage is set for a vi- 
cious contest of wills. He has never been 


| 


up against a man like de Goltz, and in the 
intrigue that follows Bluphocks meets dis- 
aster, as does just about everyone else in 
the book. 

Africa Lost. This is a bitter story, bit- 
terly told. Author Griffin, who was an 
officer in the British colonial army in 
Africa in World War II, seems to know 
about administrative misfits and the cheap 
little ploys of petty, ambitious men in 
seats of power. Most of all, he can catch 
the hatred of mistreated natives in a brief 
scene, show on a single page the vast gulf 
of misunderstanding that separates insen- 
sitive whites and long-suffering blacks. His 
desert comes powerfully alive in brief, 
sharp descriptions, and without leaving 





NOVELIST GRIFFIN 
Hatred is a fact of life. 


his brutal, well-plotted story for a mo- 
ment he makes his grim but debatable 
point with clarity: if Africa is lost to the 
West, it is because stupidity and brutality 
have been the means employed to keep it. 


Sad to Be Mad 


THe Fucitives (260 pp.}—Robert Gut- 
williq—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


Much modern fiction 
been written as part of a campaign to 
stamp out mental health, and this de- 
ceptively jaunty novel heightens the im- 
pression by setting much of its narrative 
in a madhouse. The Haven is no snakepit 
but a kind of Gothic prep school for a 
world into which the inmates hope never 
to graduate. (The reader, incidentally, 
knows it is a madhouse because the 
Princeton man running round the Christ- 
mas tree is wearing a boater with orange- 
and-black band, but nothing else. ) 

In After Long Silence (Time, May 19), 
talented young U.S. Novelist Gutwillig, 
27, demonstrated a familiarity with the 
Beat Generation, which looks at life and 
lies around clogging things up; in The 
Fugitives he reasserts his sympathies with 


seems to have 
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those who look at life and take it on the 
lam. Under the benevolent despotism of 
Dr. McCrindle, the Haven is full of people 
harmless except to themselves. It is a 
liberal society despite a reactionary old 
party who keeps crossing out names in 
her copy of the Social Register. Two men 
perpetually play chess without chessmen. 
There is also an artist, “just another : 
third-rate artist,” who keeps working away 
by the dim light of a dim talent. But 
Novelist Gutwillig’s main concern is with 
Stevie Freeman, 22, who thinks of himself 
as a nonentity, and hungers for simplicity 
in a sophisticated world—‘“he wanted to 
love a sixteen-year-old girl who didn’t 
know what a Lesbian was.” Most of these 
people, like the girl who hangs herself be- 
fore the reader has a chance to know her, 
seem to be inviting some private disaster 
to overtake their own lack of purpose. 
People outside madhouses should not 
throw stones, Author Gutwillig seems to 
be saying; the people inside are to be 
pitied, but their intelligence is by no 
means to be despised because they have 
given up the unequal struggle for reality. 
The trouble, as well as the uneasy appeal 
ener e the wonderful world al your doorstep! of Gutwillig’s subject matter, is stot wal 
people, while fascinating to themselves 


A Canadian vacation is within driving distance of your door. | are not necessarily more interesting than 
the sane—only less predictable. 


For the Singing Birds 


Capenza (223 pp.}—Ralph Cusack— 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 


Several remarkable platters of pressed 
with this, the distinctive hospitality and matchless cuisine of | peat have been offered the reader in re- 
si cent years, the more bizarre of them 
world-famous Canadian resorts. Write now for further information. | including At Swim-Two-Birds, by Flann 
O'Brien (alias Myles na gCopaleen), and 
— The Ginger Man (Tute, June 2), by J. P. 
‘ Donleavy. Ireland’s Ralph Cusack, an 
eccentric horticulturist and ex-painter, 
has written Cadensa as if to prove that 
O'Brien and Donleavy were squares and 
that James Joyce was well within his 
rights when he borrowed the English lan- 
guage and returned it in a condition unfit 
for use by the original owners. Cadensza 
is a maddeningly clever and occasionally 
| poetic tale which concerns the identity 
| —in a shifting foreground of misplaced 
time and mistimed space—of a wantonly 
Irish character called Desmond. 
Dreamlike Vision. Desmond yammers 
and rants his life story from within a 
railway carriage that shuttles between 
Dundalk and Dublin. He is queer for 
trains, and, as the scenes seen from the 
windows unfold and blur into episodes f 
from his raffish life, it is clear that he is 
queer about a lot of other things, too— 
notably small steamboats, chaffinches, a : 
girl called Yvette, and an uncle with the ; 
improbable name of Melchizedek. Des- 
mond begins his maniacally brilliant rev- 
eries after a gaseous bout at the dentist’s, 
where he acquires new crockery, i.e., 
false teeth, and a desire to rehash every 
event in a bizarre, vagrant life. 
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movies and provided with a narration 
from a sixth, for Desmond has the con- 
fident conviction of the reality of his 
fantasies possessed only by the very mad. 
Through it all runs a wild vein of comedy 
mixed with bits of loony 


All birds that don’t sing make me hun- 


wisdom: ¢.¢., 


gry: all birds that do make me sad.” 

The baffled reader may well ask, in 
Desmond's own words: “God damn it all 
to Hell, what on earth [is] going on?” 
Yet he will be persuaded by Author Cu- 
virtuosity with word and image 
that the confusion has its own logic. 

Bits of Stone. From the first page in 
the dentist’s chair, where his false fangs 
are shattered like a “cheap teacup,” to the 
last, where his skull is shattered by a 
junkman’s hardware, it is quite 
clear whether or not these are real events 
or visions induced by laughing gas. Like 


sack’s 


never 


Baudelaire’s true voyagers who leave for 





NOVELIST CUSACK 


Misplaced time, mistimed space 


the sake of leaving, Desmond travels a 
long way sitting down. What is real is the 
Desmond's train at first 
ictual enough, with slogans penciled “by 
obscenely-minded orangemen”: “To Hell 
with Hitler. Down with Dublin. Up Kerry 
all the Time.” Yet it is not quite a train 
either; it is “suspended between the north 
and the south like a star in the sky and 
not touching this earth: like a homing 
pigeon with no home, twisting and twirl 
ing, like a peregrine id 

Railway porters 


poetry, seems 


French whores, fero- 
cious Irish colonels, obsessed priests, po- 
ets, lovely girls and frustrated 
violinists loom up in the story and disap- 
pear. Each page of the book has its verbal 
delights, but it is doubtful if Cusack has 
made a true mosaic of his brilliant bits 


concert 


of colored stone. 

It is probably unfair to complain about 
fact in a book of this sort, but it might 
be mentioned that there are no crocodiles 
in the Murrumbidgee River. 
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KING SANO scientists have developed 
an advanced method of reducing 
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gives the filter a head start. No other 
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This advanced method softens the 
smoke—reduces undesirable ele- 


ments so that it unlocks a new 
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in cigarette smoke. 
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today. 
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CINEMA 


The Diary of Anne Frank. A massive 
and moving epic of the Dutch Jewish girl 
and her family in hiding during World 
War II. A fine performance by Newcomer 
Millie Perkins as Anne, and brilliant direc- 
tion by George Stevens. 


Some Like It Hot. Director Billy Wilder 


| gets as many laughs as possible out of the 


gimmick of female impersonation, largely 
because the impersonators are Tony Cur- 
tis and Jack Lemmon, and the object of 
their attentions a slightly pudgy but wick- 
edly skilled comedienne: Marilyn Monroe. 

The Sins of Rose Bernd (German). Un- 
wed motherhood gets the winsome-smile 
treatment from celebrated Actress Maria 
Schell. 

The Sound and the Fury. Joanne Wood- 
ward, Yul Brynner, Margaret Leighton in 
Hollywood's skillful, if carefully laun- 
dered treatment of a William Faulkner 
novel, 

The Mistress (Japanese). A poignant 
Eastern view of a fallen woman, who rises 
by union with nature rather than by strug- 
gle against it. 

He Who Must Die (French). The 
screen’s most compelling religious state- 
ment in years. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., April 15 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* A lesson for the larcenous: a true 


tale of how U.S. customs agents cut up a 
diamond-smuggling ring. 
Thurs., April 16 

The Oldsmobile Theater (NBC, 8:30-9 
p.m.). A bedtime story about a onetime 
child star trying out various marriages, 
with Hurd Hatfield, Carol Lawrence. In 
two parts, with installment No. 2 coming 
up next week. 

Laugh Line (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). TV 
may not be the best of all possible worlds 
Elaine May 
and Mike Nichols, but they are canny 
enough to survive in almost any climate; 
the show is based on their ad-libbed com- 
ments about contrived, oddball tableaux. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-I11  p.m.). 
Judgment at Niirnberg, a dramatic semi- 
documentary, with Claude Rains, Melvyn 
Douglas. 


Fri., April 17 

The Phil Silvers Show (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Time is running out for Sergeant 
Bilko, who will not return to the air next 
year, and fans will want to take a long 
last look. This episode, involving an at- 
tempt to tranquilize Bilko pharmaceutical- 
ly, is as funny as most. 


Sat., April 18 


Como Show (NBC, 8-9 
Perry entertains robusty Whisperer 


The Perry 
p.m.). 


| Julie London. 


Sun., April 19 
Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30 a.m.- 
12 noon). The art of the plastic surgeon. 
Wisdom (NBC, 1-1:30 p.m.). Zen Bud- 


* All times E.S.T, 
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dhism discussed by its leading exponent in 
the U.S., Columbia University’s Philoso- 
pher Daisetz Suzuki. 

Meet the Press (NBC, 
Fidel Castro. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Film clips of the brutal battle of 
Stalingrad, which changed the course of 
war on the eastern front. 

World Congress of Flight (NBC, 5-6 
p.m.). A symposium on man’s battle to 
get as far off the ground as he can, con- 
ducted by NATO's General Lauris Nor- 
stad, Physicist Edward Teller, Test Pilot 
Scott Crossfield. 

Mon., April 20 

Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Pete 
tangles with a pretty model while puzzling 
over the usual corpse. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. A South Side Chi- 
cago Negro family fights for its “pinch of 
dignity” amid tears and laughter that link 
audience and cast in this honestly ob- 
served and superlatively acted first play. 

Redhead. A faltering musical whodunit 
kept on the spin through the matchless 
body-English of Musicomedienne Gwen 
Verdon. 

J. B. Job in the guise of a wealthy mod- 
ern businessman. Though Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s version lacks Biblical richness of 
speech and rigor of logic, it brings excite- 
ment to the theater. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This antic 
French revue is virtually speechless and 
so are its laugh-weary audiences. 

Flower Drum Song. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s blithe-spirited romp through 
San Francisco's Chinatown. 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill's trenchant portrait of an alcoholic 
innkeeper who cannot live up to his illu- 
sions. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Overage 
International Playboy Cyril Ritchard re- 
turns to the family hearth just in time to 
throw his daughter's wooden fiancé on the 
fire. 

Two for the Seesaw. The way of an 
Omaha man with a Greenwich Village 
maid is often funny and bittersweet. 

My Fair Lady, The Music Man and 
West Side Story are three modern musical- 
comedy classics. 


On Tour 


The Warm Peninsula. Julie Harris as a 
Milwaukee miss who wants what some 
Miami socialites have got. In ATLANTIC 
Ciry. 

My Fair Lady in Cincinnati, Two for 
the Seesaw in MINNEAPOLIS and The Music 
Man in Cuicaco do justice to the Broad- 
way originals. 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. Wil- 
liam Inge’s characters are alone, afraid, 
in a world they halfway made. In Cuicaco, 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
The King’s War, 1641-1647, by C. V. 
Wedgwood. History is a people’s memory, 
and few have summoned up Britain's more 
vividly than Historian Wedgwood in this 


6-6:30 p.m.). 
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NO 
MATTER 
WHAT 
YOUR 
JOB 


Mutual Benefit Life can provide 
TRUE SECURITY with a plan personally 
designed for you and your family 


Witchdoctor, lawyer, merchant, chief . . . every job 
has different income patterns, different financial benefits. 
Yet whatever a man does, he should plan to provide for 
tomorrow. 

So should you. And you can, no matter what your job, 
with a plan for TRUE SECURITY now offered exclu- 
sively by Mutual Benefit Life. With more than a century 
of service to men in all lines of work, Mutual Benefit Life 
can understand your job, can foresee your future require- 
ments and will help you meet them with a personal 
plan tailor-made to your present and potential cir- 
cumstances. This plan will give you and your family 
the unique assurance of TRUE SECURITY now and 
through the future. 

Your Mutual Benefit Life man can develop this per- 
sonal program for your TRUE SECURITY at the lowest 
cost in Mutual Benefit Life’s history. His expert advice 
is yours without obligation. 

Whatever your job, no witchcraft is needed to conjure 
up a secure future and carefree retirement—just a phone 
call to your local Mutual Benefit Life man. 


The Insurance Company 
LI FE for TRUE SECURITY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Everywhere, every hour, 
something new...something 
that interests and often 
affects you... is happening. 


Our Constitution protects 
your right to know. Citizen- 
ship in a democracy means 
it’s your job to know. As 
George Washington said, 
“... tt is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 


Let reading make your 
own life more interesting to 
yourself and to others, 


NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK 


APRIL 12-18, 1959 
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| scholarly account of Cavalier v. Round- 
head. 
Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell. An 


exciting writer adds politics to a projected 
tetralogical cycle (others: Justine, Baltha- 
zar) that wheels around the magnetic hub 
of Alexandria, 

The Notion of Sin, by Robert McLaugh- 
lin. A coterie of non-blue-chip sophisti- 
cates examined by a market analyst who 
knows both their prices and their values. 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, by Angus 
Wilson. An English widow sentenced un- 
der the law of diminishing returns to social 
work, the company of Angry Young Men, 
and bohemian sex. 

Sight and Insight, by Alexander Eliot. 
With love and 20/20 vision, an art critic 
looks at the life of art and the art of life. 

Collision Course, by Alvin Moscow, 
about the Andrea Doria disaster, and To- 
morrow Never Came, by Max Caulfield, 
about the torpedoing of the British liner 
Athenia, are memorable accounts of nights 
to remember. 

The Trial of Dr. Adams, by Sybille 
Bedford. The Old Bailey tops Old Vic in 
this courtroom drama. 

Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. A 
rage to teach fires some first-rate fiction 
about a child-intoxicated woman. 

Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. A lively 
swearing of the green by Ireland's latest 
IRAte young man. 

The Fig Tree, by Aubrey Menen. Na- 
ture gets the last laugh on Science in this 
aphrodisiacal spoof. 

Eight Days, by Gabriel Fielding. A 
Roman Catholic convert is planted under 
the North African sun and tended with a 
Greene thumb. 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh 
A skillful, honest and haunting love story. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The eternal validity of the moral struggle 
affirmed by a man who is living it. 

The Autobiography of Mark Twain, ed- 
ited by Charles Neider. A memorable pro- 
file of Sam Clemens. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 


Doctor Zhivago, 
Exodus, Uris (2) 
The Ugly American, 

Lederer and Burdick (4) 


Pasternak (1)* 


wee 





4. Lolita, Nabokov (3) 

5. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 

Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (6) 

7. Lady L., Gary (7) 

8. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (9) 

9. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell 

10, Nine Coaches Waiting, Stewart 


NONFICTION 


Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (1) 
Only in America, Golden (2) 

What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (3) 

Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (5) 
*Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (4) 
Collision Course, Moscow (6) 
Brotherhood of Evil, Sondern 

Eat Well and Stay Well, 

Ancel and Margaret Keys 

9, The Valadon Drama, Storm (9) 

10. The First Easter, Marshall 


wie 
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| * Position on last week's list. 








NEW SELF-SETTING LEVEL 


Swift, accurate and dependable, the Autoset auto- 


matic level revolutionizes surveying for the man on 
the job. Unlike conventional levels, the Autoset main- 
tains a level line of sight for all telescope positions. 
New time-saving ease of operation! Dependable 
precision so long the mark of Watts instruments! For 
full information see your nearby Dietzgen dealer. 
Made by Hilger & Watts, Ltd., London, sold and serv- 
iced in the United Stotes by the Eugene Dietzgen Co. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 
Chicago + New York + San Francisco + New Orleans 
los Angeles + Pittsburgh + Washington + Philadelphia 
Mirenines:s ranene! CBY— Denves. iy Seeeet, «Cee 


Deolers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 







CARRIER 
PACK 
49¢ 


free metal 
carrier included 


COmTENtTS 


6-10¢ ROLLS 
‘Metal Carrier 





+, resilient HEELs 
n-GRIPPER Soe, 


sof 
aw 
ph all shoe r ©Pairer. 
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Are your products 
‘impossible” 





to package? 





POOF! GOES THE BOUF! This bouffant petticoat had to be THE STOPPED STOP SIGN. Tiny reflector beads that make signs 


packaged to show off the way it puffs out skirts—yet the visible at night were “impossible” to ship. They leaked out of 
package couldn’t take up too much space! Impossible? It the tiniest openings—until the maker turned to Bemis Water- 
seemed so until Bemis designed a flerible package of clear poly- proof Bags. Now he says, ‘“More expensive containers don’t do 


ethylene. It met all the specifications—and then some! the job as well as your bags.’”’ Got an impossible packaging job? 


Bemis may already be making 
Where flexible packaging ideas are born Bemis 8, the better package you need. 
( Write: Product Development, 
eens) 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 
nS = Bel meee / 
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U.S. NAVY PHOTO RECONNAISSANCE 


A Navy photo reconnaissance flight crew— 
pilot, photographer-navigator, photo-technician 
—operating from a fast carrier task force. 
There’s over a quarter of a century of naval 
air experience among them—much of it logged 
in Douglas prop-driven or jet aircraft. 


Photo reconnaissance. Navy search crews will range high and far 
from carrier decks, probing the terrain of troubled areas with high- 
speed telephoto cameras . . . returning with a cartographic film 
record that will reveal to sharp-eyed naval intelligence men the 
carefully camouflaged clues of any sneak attack-in-the-making. 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY RECONNAISSANCE PHOTO 


A3D-2 twin-jet Douglas Skywarrior, our largest carrier- 
based aircraft, can be modified for varied missions. 
One version, the A3D-2P, is for day or night photo 
reconnaissance. Another, the A3D-2Q, 

is equipped for electronic reconnaissance. 


ff 
Depend on DOU AS 


The Nation's Partner in Defense 
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You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 
... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


Reflect for a moment. Think of the satisfaction you receive from a truly great Scotch. Think 
of the way it echoes your own good taste. Then reach for incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant 
tasting ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label. Drink it. Your taste tells you—there’s no other Seotch quite 
like it. You'll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red’, the incredibly smooth Scotch whisky. 
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By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Scoteh Whisky Distillers 
Joho Walker & Sons Limited 


atill going # 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED LABEL . SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF * IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N, Y. 





